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The Gifts of Our Ohurches on the Pa- 
cific Coast to the Treasury in the 
Year 1885-86. 


BY REV. DR. 8S. H. WILLEY. 


CALIFORNIA. 


We reckon our year from Septem- 
ber to September, and the reports 
are made to the General Association, 
which meets in October. The -num- 
ber of churches contributing as such 
directly to the Board is thirty-two. 
The number contributing through 
the Woman’s Board of the Pacific is 
fifty-three. The statistical columns 
in the minutes name fifty-five 
churches as contributing in some 
THE YEARS GAIN IN THE NUMBER OF 

CHURCHES CONTRIBUTING. 


It is obviously not fair to include | 


the new churches formed in any year 
among those from whom contribu- 
tions to foreign missions should be 
expected during that year. There- 
fore, the number of churches reckon- 
ed on to give in 1885 should be that 
returned in the minutes of 1884. 
- That number was ninety-nine. In 
the year 1885-86 thirty-nine churches 
contributed, which was a little over 
one-third of the whole number. The 
humber of churches returned the 
next year, in the minutes of 1885, 
was 106. Ofthese, the statistics of 
this year (1886) show that fifty-five 
contributed, which is over half the 
whole number. The names of twenty 
churches appear on the contributing 
list this year that did not last year. 


THE AMOUNT GIVEN. 


- The total amount reported as given 
to foreign missions in our minutes 
of 1885 was $4,591.69. The amount 
just reported in the minutes of 1886 
is $5,368.62, showing a gain this year 
over last of $776.93. 

WHERE THIS GAIN COMES FROM. 


On careful examination it appears 
that it comes from an increase in the 


amounts given by the churches gen- 
erally, and from the accession of the 


new churches to the list of givers. 
Therefore, it holds out good promise 
of being permanent, and going high- 
er hereafter. 

THE DOLLAR LIMIT. 


Something has heretofore been said 
about the churches aiming to give 
every year an amount equalling, at 
least, one dollar per resident member 
of their membership. It appears 
that twelve churches have come up 
to that line, and eleven have passed 
it, while eight others have come up 
very near to it. The twelve that have 
reached this limit are not all of the 
older and abler class of churches, 
and some of them are among the 
younger and the smaller. It appears 
that to reach and pass this limit re- 
quires butthe presence of one or two 
vigorous and enthusiastic workers. 
The highest rate of giving per resi- 
dent member the past year is in the 
First Congregational church in 
Berkeley, where the rate rises to 
$2.98: next to that comes the church 
in Santa Barbara, where the rate is 
$2.32 per resident member; and, 
next to that, is the church in Little 
Shasta, one of the youngest in the 
whole sisterhood, whose splendid rate 
is $2.10 per resident member. 


A COMPARISON OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 


The statistics show that twenty of 
the churches have gained in their 
erade of giving this year over the 
last. In some of them the gain 1s 
very marked. Among these are the 
First church, San Francisco, and the 
churches in Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
Antioch and Cloverdale. Only ten 
churches have fallen off at all in their 
erade of giving, and in the case of 
most of these it is from jobvious 
causes which are only temporary. 


WHAT THIS RECKONING SHOWS. 


This comparison, therefore, of the 
contributions of this year with last 
brings to view these cheering facts: 
The marked gain in the number of 
churches contributing; the number 
of newer and smaller churches coming 
early into line, the healthy growth of 
the total amount, given this year over 
last, of $776.93, without any strain 
or extra effort; also the fine example 
of some churches that have set the 
gauge of their giving high—an ex- 
ample which, if generally followed, 
would more than double our total 
amount at once; and, finally, the fact 
that so many of the churches increase 
their grade of giving over what it 
was last year, a few only merely hold- 
ing their own, and but very few fall- 
ing off in their amount. | 
THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF OUR CHURCHES IN 

OREGON. 


The latest statistics that I happen | 


to have are those contained in the 
minutes of 1885, presented at the 
meeting of the General Association 
in June of that year. From these it 
appears that, of the twenty-two 
churches then reporting to that body, 


—_ 


eight, or a little less than one-third, 
contributed to foreign missions. One 
church, that at Forest Grove, gave 
up to the limit of one dollar per resi- 
dent member. Since the date of 
these statistics-a branch of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions has been 
formed in Oregon, and if I had the 
report of contrbutions for this year, 
1886, I have no doubt they would 
show the results of the vigorous 
working of that organization. 


FROM OUR CHURCHES IN WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY. 


In this case, also, I have to draw 
my facts from the minutes of 1885, 
and they should be read with that in 
mind. There were then twenty 
churches in the Congregational Asso- 
ciation of Washington. Of these five 
contributed to foreign missions, or 
one-fourth of the whole number. 
One gave at the rate of a dollar per 
resident member, and three others 
came very near to that figure. | 

In the State of Nevada we have one 
church, and from that church come 
contributions to the American Board 
and to the Woman’s Board materially 
increased this year over last. 

So stands the account of our gifts 
to the treasury of our foreign mission 
work, as near as the statistics within 
my reach enable me to make it up. 
On the whole, it is very encouraging. 
The interest in this work seems to 
grow in the older churches, and to 
spring up early in the new. It is 
only needful that this should continue 
to make this whole Pacific Slope a 
mission-loving and mission-support- 
ing part of our country. It is in our 
power, as pastors and ministers of 


| these churches, to bring this about. 


By beginning early, while habits of 


do it. All that is necessary is to 
keep ourselves well informed of the 
facts, and to see that our congrega- 
tions are kept well informed of the 
facts of the missionary work as they 
are. These facts, well understood, 
will stir the hearts of people any- 
where to help on the cause. And 
nothing but the facts, and the preat 


Christian motivo coupled with thom, 
will doit. No single way of present- 
ing them will work equally well in 
all places. Each of us ministers 
needs to have his own way. But 
each of us rieeds to study to have the 
best way. The grade of the annual 
contribution is the best indication of 
the excellence of our way. Our mis- 
sionary publications are all the time 
rich in information and facts from 


the whole world-field. 


Tue Paciric gives large space to 
most interesting communications 
from missionaries on the ground and 
from others on furlough in this coun- 
try. Tacts, facts, facts—these are 
what are wanted to create and sus- 
tain an interest in foreign missigns. 
We need to give special attention to 
bringing them before our congrega- 
tions—men and women, older and 
younger. The Woman’s Board, with 
its efficient organization, is doing its 
work admirably well. But it would 
be disastrous to leave the whole mis- 
sionary work to women alone. Their 
special department of work should be, 
and was intended to be, auxiliary to 
that carried on by the churches. In 


to be enlisted—men of all ages, 
younger as well as older. It only 


this about. The facts and the mo- 
tives properly presented will do it. 
The Woman’s Board raised the last 
year $3,502.19, while the churches, as 
such, contributed $1,866.43. That 
proportion ought to be reversed, and 
not by the Woman’s Board giving 
less, either. One of the most hope- 
ful features in the aspect of our last 
year’s work is the appearance of so 
many new churches on the contribut- 
ing list that were not there the year 
before. It matters not if the sums 
given were not large; they will be- 
come so, as the congregations in- 
crease in means and in an intelligent 
interest in the work. : 


THE OUTLOOK AHEAD. 


It is natural to turn from this re- 
view of missionary work in 1886 and 
imagine what it may be in 1887. . 
One cannot help thinking of the 
ministers of our churches all the way 
from Mexico to British America lay- 


foreign missions as the new year 
opens — plans of meetings, ser- 
mons, addresses, co-operating with 
ladies’ societies, young people’s meet- 
ings, encouraging enterprises for 
raising funds by different circles in 
the congregations, and, withal, circu- 
lating missionary intelligence as 
widely as possible. At the same 
time one can seem to see the ladies 
of the Woman’s Board busy every- 
where, planning for new methods of 
earning and of collecting funds, en- 
listing new workers, holding meet- 
ings, and keeping. an eye onthe spe- 
cial work which they have the courage 
to undertake. Thisis the brightest, 
most.enterprising and animating as- 


pect of our outlook for the next 


church-giving are forming, we can. 


this work of the churches, men need. 


needs enterprise and skill to bring 


ing their plans for work in behalf of. 


year, especially when we connect with | 


it the youthful zeal of the young 
ladies’ auxiliary societies. These are 
brightness and hopefulness itself, 
blessed in what they do and give, 
and more blessed in what they receive 


of joy in a great work and of satis- 


faction in having part in it. One 
cannot help‘thinking that they will 
find ways, such as young ladies can, 
to enlist young men, and induce them 
to take an active interest in a work 
so unselfish and ennobling. It seems 
likely, too, that Sabbath-schools will 
take part in raising missionary funds, 
encouraged by superintendents and 
teachers of classes. There is room 
for any amount of ingenuity and con- 
secrated enterprise in these various 
methods. From the temper of the 
past year it looks as if all the con- 
tributing churches would continue to 
be so, and probably give more than 
heretofore. Atthe same time, it is 
very certain that new names of 
churches will appear on the giving 
list, possibly as many as this year. 
These are cheering signs of life and 
vigor in our missionary work as it 
forecasts itself, now, at the opening 
of the new year. 

The Pactric also will bring to its 
readers, weekly, its foreign mission- 
ary column edited by the ladies in 
the interest of the Woman’s Board 
work. Very likely, it will contain as 
heretofore, able and stimulating arti- 
cles from our pastors;-like that of Mr. 
Wells the week before last. Very like- 
ly, too, it will contain fresh com- 
munications from returned mission- 
aries tarrying with us, and from mis- 
sionaries abroad at work on their 
fields. 

Such appears to be the outlook for 
the year 1887,and itis such as even 
now to create a desire to know what 
the reckoning will show at its close. 


— 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Epitors Paciric: I am minded: to 
jot down sundry thoughts or sundry 
disconnected topics. I will try to 
stick to those that have some interest 
to you of the Pacific Coast, though 
some of them may not be floating on 
the surface of the stream of common 
talk. One of these is the question of 
the proper bestowal of degrees for 
proficiency in theology. Awhile 
since, in an account of Jena Univer- 
sity in the Independent, Dr. Schaff 
referred to the new professor in Pres- 
ident Dwight’s place, Dr. Stevens 
(Buckingham Professor in Yale Sem- 
inary), as having earned his degree 
by an examination—‘‘the first, and 
probably the only, case of the kind, 
as far as American students are con- 
cerned, and rare, even, in Germany.” 
Dr. Schaff adds: ‘‘The theological 
degree in America ought to proceed 
JSromthe theological fuculiies as the most 
competent judges, instead of the 
colleges, which are the proper donors 
and judges of other literary degrees.” 
Having long been of Dr. Schaff’s 
opinion, I mention it for the purpose 
of making a suggestion. All the 
doctors of divinity on your Coast 
were made so by Eastern colleges, 
most of them while living at the East, 
I believe. Other men are . becoming 
deserving of like honors. You have 
no Congregational college in Califor- 
nia (on many other accounts rather 
than on this, I am moved to add, 
alas/) and Pacific and Whitman have 
not begun to shower the ‘‘semi-lunar 
fardels.” You can begin better than 
others have begun. Why not have 
it understood that your colleges, 
when superior merit calls for it, wiil 
bestow the ‘M.A. Ph.D., Lit.D., 
LL.D.,” and such other honors as 
may be fitly invented, but leave it to 
the Theological Seminary at Oakland 
to single out your brethren who 
make special attainments in theologi- 
eal science, and appropriately distin- 
guish them? The dégree of DD., or 
S.T.D., is, indeed, a scholastic and 
learned distinction, not religious; 
therefore, the objection to ever be- 
stowing it on ministers—‘‘we are all 
brethren”—loses force. But it has 
relation to proficiency in some de- 
partment of theological scholarship 
or authorship, and properly falls to 
theological _institutions to bestow. 
German universities, to be sure, be- 
stow it, but they have theological 
faculties, and may be presumed to 
know who are worthy, especially if, 
as in Professor Stevens’ case, they 
examine the candidate! It has al- 
ways scemed to me specially mala- 
propos and absurd for American 
State universities to do the like, since, 
in the very nature of the case, they 
cannot have teachers of theology, or 
theological departments at all. 


If Oakland will set a good example | 


in this respect, peradventure Yale 
herself will follow. She has sugges- 
tion and encouragement in her new 
President himself, as well asin his 
accomplished successor, for I hap- 
pen to know how it came about that 
President Dwight was first ‘‘doctor- 
ed” by Chicago Theological Semin- 


ary. In the Board of Directors I in- 
troduced the subject, and advocated | 


the views for which one most learned | Board, it was the firmest orthodoxy 


German-American authority has now 
declared himself, whereupon Rev. 
Dr. Gulliver, then also a director and 
a Chicago pastor, argued in their fa- 
vor, suggesting Professor Timothy 
Dwight as a good instance to begin 
on; and the thing was at once done, 
to the astonishment of sundry col- 
leges in the field of Chicago Semin- 
ary, buf without good argument to 
the contrary to this day. Let Yale 
Seminary now fall in, and the scanty 
“‘D.D.’8” she sometimes announces 
with sécular degrees be conferred on 
the theological anniversary, and then 
let others go and do likewise. No 
harm if one well-deserved doctorate 
be ma‘te at your next anniversary in 
1887. It may save your colleges, by- 
and-by, some annoyance. 

A good deal that is said just now 
implies that religion at home and 
abroad depends for its success upon 
a small amount of religious belief. 
We are seriously told thattimes when 
the revival and missionary spirit have 
specially prevailed have always been 
times when the hold of believers upon 
the faith has been relaxed. As this 
generation has seen no great period 
of enlarged and powerful Christian 
belief, and there is no little aversion 
to turning back and learning from 
the past, it is difficult to show from 
history whether this is so or not, 
though pertinent facts abound; 2. e., 
it is difficult to get any attention paid 
to the showing. Assertions that re- 
verse all that experience has taught 
are hastily accepted by multitudes 
who are impatient of careful and 
solid proof. I venture to make this 
statement by way of caution as to 
such assertions: Modifications of 
doctrine have often produced a stronger 
and ampler belief of Bible truth; but 
there is a vast difference between 
those which have had this effect and 
those that have weakened and lessen- 
ed it. President Edwards’ ‘‘im- 
provements,” for example, mightily 
built up the confidence of men in 
the declarations of God’s Word, and 
swept away unbelief, skepticism and 
the propensity to receive as little of 
truth #s possible.. So did the really. 
sound and valuable modifications of 
that remarkable group of revival 
preachers and great founders of 
benevolent. societies who succeeded 


him,’ known in New England as 


‘‘Hopkinsians.” At the beginning 
of this century, Dr. Dwight noted in 


his ‘{fravels in New England” that 
‘‘thoge ministers who preached the 
doct#ines of grace earnesily were gen- 
erally Hopkinsians.” Mr. Finney, 


tion and denial, gréatly increas-. 
ed the amount of healthy, firm, com- 
‘manding belief by his labors. If the 
asseutions as to promoting spiritual 
life by relaxing and belittling its ob- 
jectsas true and certain are just, then 
a minimum of faith ought to be the 
parent of a maximum of piety. Was 
it ever so? Is fruit more abundant 
because the root of the tree is left ‘to 
shrivel and wither? Is the stream 
madé more full by letting the fount- 
ain be clogged and dried up? ; 
Ata minister’s meeting Hast, the 
other day, it was said of a volumin- 
ous writer on inspiration that ‘‘his 
work left the impression that there 
was probably something good in the 
New Testament, if we could only find 
it.” Could that view possibly pro- 
mote the revival and missionary spir- 
it? Can men feel that they have a 
divine message which they are strait- 
ened to deliver, if they look upon it 
in that light? Could they be prepar- 
ed to declare the whole counsel of 
God? If it does not seem to a pro- 
fessed. minister of God that it will 
make a good deal of difference whether 
men receive what he brings. or not, 
will he have the earnestness of a true 
Christian preacher? Anessayist told. 
the Boston ministers lately that there 
have been but two mission -epochs— 


-**the apostolic and. post-apostolic, and 


to Know if the apostles and their im- 
mediate successors were weak and 
wavering believers as to the author- 
ity of the Word of God, as to the lost 
condition of unconverted men, as to 
the atonement of Christ, or as to the 
present life being the only time for 
conversion and pardon of sin? Were 
those who ushered in the mission 
epoch in which we live uncertain as 
to these great truths? The essayist 
named but one point or two in which 
the founders of our missions, home 
and foreign, ‘“‘improved” upon old 
Celvinism; viz., irresistible grace and 
limited atonement. And it is notori-. 
ous that the followers of Edwards 
who made these changes only became 
the more stalwart believers for it. 
No. substitution of hypothesis for the 
strong truths of God’s Word! The 
atonement, as ‘‘universal,”’ was held 
to be. necessary to forgiveness of sin, 
and free-will as entirely responsible, 
as absolutely needing God’s grace to 
work in us and in the heathen ‘‘to 
will and to do.” So, instead of 
‘‘Hopkinsianism bowing to a milder 
faith” which founded the American | 


of in which we live.” Now I pray 


in the land that founded all our mis- 
sion work, and “Unitarianism and 
Universalism have done nothing ‘of 
the kind, nor will the weak believing 
of the New Departure. Yours, 
GerorGcE Maaoun. 
Iowa College, Dec. 13, 1886. 
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THE WIDE FIELD. 


We would like to-day to give the 
reader an outlook upon the broad 
field of mission. work, which was 
doubtless in the eye of the Saviour 
when he said, ‘‘The field is the 
world.” Not that we can give to any 
one a full understanding of so great 
a theme—far from it. Like all our 
efforts in this line, the one to-day 
will give only a hint of the great 
work that has sprung into being dur- 
ing the present century, in the way 
of evangelizing the nations. But it 
will reveal, we think, an amount of 
Christian activity that will be new to 
some and inspiring to all. Scarcely 


to have a full comprehension of this 
subject—even those who have studied 
it most carefully—for the materials 
of knowledge are scattered through 
hundreds of periodicals, and in al- 
most every religious newspaper, and 
the statistics are constantly changing. 


through regularly organized societies, 
! there is quite an amount of individ- 


known to the public except by chance. 
Men of means have, here and there, 
all along the track of Christian his- 
tory, consecrated money, time, tal- 
ents —all they had—to mission work, 
and gone alone, or with the Master 
only, to carry the glad news of salva- 
tion to whom they could. But the 
present century will ever be memora- 
ble for the great awakening of the 
Church to the fact of its responsibil- 
ity in this matter, and the numerous 
—almost multitudinous—beginnings 
that have been made all over the 
world. Already the Bible, or por- 
tions of it, have been translated into 
over two hundred languages. In 
some sixty or seventy of these the 
language had first to be reduced to 
-writing. Think for a moment what 
that implies! ‘Che missionary goes 
among a people who have no idea of 
a written language, and by a careful 
study of spoken words he makes first 
an alphabet, then the primer and the 
speller, the reader and the diction- 
ary, and at length translates the Bi- 
ble. In other words, the medium for 
conveying the Word of God has to 
be created, and the desire for it cre- 
ated; and then: patiently, lovingly, 
it must be taught, till 


hends and receives it, and so a be- 
ginning is made. And who of us 
can conceive of the self-denial, the 
cross-bearing, that all this implies? 
: But we must confine ourselves to-day 
chiefly to a notice of the various mis- 
sionary agencies employed in this 
work, rather than to the missionaries 
themselves, and we have selected as 
our authority Dr. Christlieb of Ger- 
many. He says: ‘‘We shall best see 
the immense progress of missions by 
the following available figures: At 
the close of the last century there 
were really but seven Protestant mis- 
sionary societies. To-day these sev- 
en have become seventy, in Europe 
and America alone, of the larger, 
more important, societies: * * * 
“But to these must be added not only 
many independent missionary. socie- 
ties in the colonies, such as those in 
Sierre Leone, in Cape Colony and 
Australia, with a number of smaller 
societies in the East Indies, but also 
certain self-supporting, newly estab- 
lished native Christian societies, which 
are sending out missionaries of their 
own—daughter societies of England 
and America, like the one in Mada- 
gascar, which is a daughter of the 
London society, and the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Society of the Sandwich 
Islands, a daughter of the American 
Board, and lately a granddaughter 
of the same in the missionary society 
of Ponape in the Caroline Archipela- 
go.” ‘Then, too, the bare mention 
of the number of ‘missionaries ‘em-: 
ployed gives a little idea of the ex- 
tent of the work.: The seventy :soci= 
eties have in their employ about: 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter : 


any one, man or woman, will claim: 


And, then, beside the work done 


ual work, or private enterprises, not 


preachers and pastors, over 23,000 
native helpers, catechists, evangelists 
and teachers, besides the wives of the: 
missionaries, female teachers and Bi- 
ble-readers, lay helpers and colpor- 
teurs of the Bible, Sunday-school 
teachers and voluntary helpers.” 


ble to make anything more than an 
approximate estimate; but, according: 
to good authorities, it would not be- 
an exaggeration to put them at one 
and a half millions. And yet, we 


all this makes only a beginning in 
the great work of converting the 
world. If we take any missionary 
map and look at the stations as they 


bright spots scattered here and there 
over a dark background, like the few 
lonely stars that gleam out in a dark 
night upon a clouded horizon—just 
a beginning. The machinery for do- 
ing the work has been devised and 
tested, and, though not perfect, it is 
capabl¢ of doing good work, and the 
fields are white to the harvest. These 


the men and the money enabled 
them, and at the same time growing 


growing interest in the churches, un- 
til at length we seem to be upon the 
very threshold of a great onward 
movement. More men and more 

oney, and a great deal more of 
prayer, and such glorious achieve- 
ments are within our grasp. as shall 
send a thrill of profoundest joy 
through all the earth, and make heay- 
en’s light arches resound with halle- 
lujahs. It is as if the world had been 
through all these ages under the 
power of a usurper, its rightful sover- 
eign for the time dethroned, but not. 


for the recovery of his kingdom, and 
quietly, slowly, patiently he works 
and waits for the various parts of his. 
great scheme to mature and develop, 
and then, when all things are ready, 
he moves on toward the last great 
act, the final drama that shall com- 
pletely restore his power, and crown 


of lords.” Four thousand years were 
necessary to prepare the world for 
the coming of the Saviour, but when 


he came, did his work, died, and 
rose again, and then ascended to his 
‘‘Father and to our Father.” A new 


onward, toward the completion of the 
great plan, until we feel at times as 
though the end were even now in 
sight. Who can-say that another 
hundred years may not witness the 
crowning? Are we ready? Are we 
doing with our might the part he has 
assigned to us in this giandest of hu-- 
man achievements? et us pause 
and take our* bearings, and then on 
with our armor! M. L. Merairt. 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


é 
The Christian Union says: ‘‘We 
are glad to learn that the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society are going to pay the salary of 
the editor of a new Bohemian paper, 


icans, hundreds of ordained native 


Of 
the number of converts it is impossi-— 


must constantly bear in mind that 


are usually indicated, we find the. 


great societies have been reaching © 
out more and more into new fields as 


in,power at home by reason of the — 


conquered. He devises a great plan | 


all things were ready, at the set time, _ 


act was then opened, and for nearly 
two.thousand years more has been 
working slowly, painfully, but ever-— 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL | 


ere one and there another compre- 


which will be published in Chicago. 
under the supervision of the’ Rev... 
Mr. Adams, who has done 
able work among Bohemians in that. 


city. The value of Sunday-schoolk 


work in an irreligious population as" 


ach a not--_ 


a counteracting force to atheistic so- 
cialism is best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extract from a Bohemian irre- 


children are accustomed to the Sun- 
day-school, the church, the Lord’ Je- 


humbug, no power can then turn 
them: from it. 


Church.’ The Congregational‘ Soci- 
ety ought to get plenty of money for 


is a great deal cheaper to counteract 
anarchism. by the press than to keep 


day-School Society is aiding the good 
work of home evangelization. Let 
us co-operate with it by using ‘its 


its funds occasionally would not 
come amiss. Cony 
Stockton. 


“> 
> 


there would be no perceptible. dimi- 
nution in the orange crop in this sec-- 
tion for this,season. It is now evi-- 
dent that the crop is above the aver-. 
age, and the fruit is better in eyery 
respect than ever before. 
snap of last winter.was really a bless-- 


‘ing. in disguise, for. the fruit, conelu- - 


sively shows that the trees. are enjoy- - 


‘ing the utmost. health.and vigor, also. 
thatthe insects were\extirpated.—. 


| 2,400 ordained Europeans and Amer- | 


Waldo Advertizer (Florida). 


ligious newspaper: ‘When your 
Christ, the reverends' and the 
prayer-meetings, and all this religious 
The children will 
spontaneously be preserved to the - 


its publication work among the Bo-— 
hemians from the community; for it 


it under by the police.” This is only 
one.of the many ways that: our’Sun- 


publications; and a contribution to - 


We predicted. months,.ago that 


The cold. 
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CHRISTIAN VIEW OF STRIKES. 


[A paper read at the Monday Club by Rev. 
Dr. Dwinell, and published by request.] 
- You. have given me the crucial 
question of the times in political econ- 
omy. The last question one would 
choose, hoping to throw any light on it, 
considering the reach, complexity and 
obscurity of the principles involved, 
is strikes. The light I have to give 
may be darkness. Such as it is, I 
will present it in a series of proposi- 
tions. They come to meas insights, 
not needing to be proved or argued, 
but only stated and described; and 
so I shall treat them. To you they 
may point to realities or to mirages; 
you must be the judge. 


1. The human race is a brotherhood, 
having, naturally, in the same com- 
munity,common rightsand claims. No 

one can claim, on any basis of inher- 
ent class-superiority, a natural right 
to make exactions of property or ser- 
vice from others. 
2. This is a Christ-redeemed world. 
Christ came not only to die for the 
world, but to build up his kingdom 
in it.. This coming and sacrifice of 
Christ has changed the _ spiritual 
standing of the entire world before 
God, and, internally, with one anoth- 
er, making it possible to become a 
world of practical love and right- 
eousness. 47} 

3. Christ is now in the world, win- 
ming it, by his Spirit and his provi- 
dence, to himself. This Parousia is 


both a present thing and a coming | 


thing. Itis a ‘‘presence” that is all 
the while merging itself in a higher 
coming; and it is a ‘‘coming” that 
plants itself on a lower presence, and 
is to goonin advancing power and 
glory to the end of the world. It is this 
presence of Christ in the world that 
is the genetic source of all hope for it. 
Itis this that gives an upward trend to 
history through the ages. It is this 
that selects, vitalizes and preserves 
the elements of gain in different na- 
tions and ages, and at length brings 
them together and combines them, 
sending them abroad as the common 
inheritance of mankind, making ev- 
ery people and period contribute 
something to the universal upward 
movement. | 

4. This hidden Christ is everywhere 


antagonized by the sins, vices, ignorance 


degradation, and folly of men. He 
works in and through men by moral 
means, by their own consent and 
choice. Hence, like the ‘I’ in 
seventh Romans, enlightened but 
not master, he does what he allows not, 
and what he would, that he does not. 
He must work on the plane of the 
subjects> Hence the resultant issu- 
ing from his influence and the wills 
of men must be very different in 
different ages and peoples. Among 
savages, he slowly brings out only a 
slight toning down of ferocity and 
savagery by means of their turbu- 
lence. Among the partially civilized, 
he secures higher results, having 
more thoughtfulness and orderliness 
to appeal to. In a Christian land 
where more or less public conscience, 
intelligence,and reason are accessible, 
he may secure some action quite in the 
line of his will. Still, a large per- 
centage of the population, so term- 
ed, are not susceptible to his higher 


motives, and act from sheer ignorance, 


prejudice, passion, _ selfishness. 
Accordingly, the unseen Christ shows 
his presence there in the normal, 
peaceful, upward movements, on the 
one hand; and‘ on the other, in the 
unrest, agitations, convulsions, revo- 
lutions, sweeping through society. 

dS. The object of the hidden Christ 
is the same as that of the revealed or 
historical Christ; viz., to build up a 
kingdom of peace and_ good-will 
among men. All his brooding influ- 


emce high upin the sunny regions 
-of the gospel, and all his prodding 


down in the sphere of secularism, 


_are to bring in, at length, the reign 
of righteousness and love. 


The soft 
breezes of heaven, blowing from the 


Word and refreshing the saints, and 


the heavy crash and rumble of the 


_ earthquake, shaking up the world be- 
low; all have the same ultimate pur- 
pose. 
‘Christ in the world are thus, when 
properly interpreted, parallel with 
-the lines of prophecy, and with the 
‘workings of the leaven and the grain 
“oi mustard seed of the gospel. 


The movements of the hidden 


6. The agitations,conflicts, disorders, 
of the political and sucial economy are 
symptoms of the presence of the hid- 
den Christ. It is the best we can do, 
considering the circumstances and 
the material. These convulsions in 
the business world are, like the toss-- 
ings and agony of fever, an attempt 
of the principle of vitality and health 
to throw off disease. 

7. Employes have many grievances 
and wrongs that ought to be righted. 


8. Strikes, viewed on the plane_of 
political economy, are, with regard to 
the interest of the employed and the 
employers both, b/unders a: d wrongs. 
It is the heroic treatment of blood-let- 
ting, and the veins are opened in 
both parties. It heals nothing, ina 
true sanitary way, and heals nothing, 
temporarily, only as the one or the 
other of the parties becomes exhaust- 
éd and gives up, producing a lull, to 
have the process repeated. It is, 
moreover, a suicidal treatment— blind 
Samson pulling down the pillars of 
business on his own head. Further, 
strikes cannot be possible till those 
who are to enter into them have part- 
ed with their liberty, sunk their per- 
sonality in the solidarity of the order, 
and vacated the prime privilege of 
manhood, independence. It is an 
emasculation and bondage in direct 
conflict with the political spirit and 
tendency of the age. It is an an- 


4 


achronism, a method of force, when 
the press, moral means and the bal- 
lot are accessible. It can be but a 
brief resort—a scuffle of Titanic forces 
which civilization will soon be 
ashamed of and cast where it hascast 
the lex talionis and the ordeals by fire 
and by water. 

9. Strikes, viewed with reference to 
the object of the strikers, are based 
on a twofold misconception: First, 
those who engage in them imagine 
that all they have to do, in order to 
extort almost any terms they please 
as to hours and wages, is to be united 
in the movement, and then hold out. 
They overlook the fact that employ- 
ers have fixed limitations in both 
these particulars, and must carry on 
their business within these limits or 
suspend. Second, they think the 
employers make the hard—sometimes 
cruel—terms with them willingly and 
purposely, to swell their own gains 
and grind the face of the poor. They 
do not take into account that the 
producer is imbedded in a system of 
productive competition, and that this 
system cuts down the profits of the 
average producer to aminimum. The 
moment the cost of production any- 
where leaves a clear margin of profit 
to the average producer, capital, 
waiting like a tiger for its opportun- 
ity, springs in, and drags it down to 
the minimum. Only those make 
large profits who have exceptional 
advantages — talent, skill, energy, 
large capital, or a patent, copyright, 
franchise, monopoly. Competition 
drives the ordinary producer to put 
his goods on the market as low as 
possible, and this drives him to make 
sharp bargains witb his men. It is 
the system, in most cases, that is re- 
sponsible, not the man; and few men 
can step wholly and broadly out of 
the system without going down. 

10. Strikes, also, are accompanied 
with an 2*lusien. Persons who, as 
individuals, deem themselves weak 
and fallible, powerless before capital, 
crushed like worms, and liable to 
commit many follies, when massed 
regard themselves as both right and 
irresistible. The weakness has 
changed to overwhelming power, and 
the imperfections to wisdom and 
goodness. The common fire and 
passion of a crowd glorifies the cause 
and makes it right in their own eyes. 
This glamour, playing over the strike, 
lighting it up with phosphorescent 
sheen, makes it attractive, and the 
victims go into it with the heroism 
and self-sacrifice of martyrs. They 
are on the right side, the finally con- 
quering side, and suffer at the altar 
of truth and goodness. | 
11. Ona higher plane of thought, 
strikes are sympfoms of the hidden 
Christ, imminent and struggling in 
production. This is one of the prin- 
cipal departments of modern activity, 
involving new, complicated and deli- 
cate relations between workmen and 
employers. The old wisdom and the 
old methods are not sufficient for 
these things. The latent Christ is 
seeking to bring about a relation of 
justice between the parties of equity, 
and understanding, and good-will. 
The first step is for the aggrieved to feel 
the evils of their situation, groan un- 
der them, shake themselves Titanical- 
ly to free themselves of them. This 
arouses the conscience of the nation, 


of the nation, as nothing else could. 
And this, at last, will bring about an 
adjustment and a pacification. All 
the moral forces of society, all the re- 
sources of science, all the accumulat- 


| ed wisdom of the ages, are brought 
to bear to settle the antagonism. 
Never elsewhere, perhaps, was the |. 


hidden Christ more generally active 
through a nation in adjusting any 
business problem than in trying to 
bring about a right solution of this, 
here in America now. 

12. No adjustment can be final that 
does not do proximate justice to both 
parties. The indwelling Christ will 
not permit the question to rest short 
of this, but will compel endless agita- 
tions and mutterings. 


13. - The moral condition necessary 
for real peace and harmony between 
the parties is the same here as in the 
other spheres of social life; az., mu- 
tual love and good-will. Without 
this, there can be nothing better than 
lulls. In the case of buyers and 


| sellers, carriers and those served by 


carriers, pleasure-seekers and pleas- 
ure-purveyors, boarders and victual- 
ers, everywhere in the _ business 
world, as long as selfishness is the 
mastér-principle, regulating the in- 
tercourse of the parties, there will be 
frequent disagreements and conflicts. 
Law, government, public schools, 
newspapers, the machinery of civil- 
ization, cannot settle the difficulty. 
They may muzzle and suppress it, 
driving it to private hates and clan- 
destine rumblings; but they cannot 


one. Nothing short of acting on the 
Christian law of love by both parties 
can do that. The moral law is the 
key to the complete solution. 

But this is ideal. The moral law 
is far off from both parties, and it will 
be a long time before it is overtaken. 
Meanwhile, the best temporary relief 


practical application of the ethics and 
principles of the gospel as far as pos- 
sible. Itis true, society cannot ap- 
ply what it has not got; it is true, one 
side cannot long apply what the oth- 
er side refuses to apply; it is true that 
a single man may be so imbedded in 
a system that he cannot at once revo- 
lutionize his methods and maintain 
his place in the markets of the worHd. 
Law may carry the solitary experi- 
menter down, even though he is lead- 


‘ing in the bright way to the millen- 


the intelligence, the wisdom, the wits. 


make the situation a mutually happy 


will be found in the direction ofa. 


‘nium. This may be so, yet if the in- 
telligence, the conscience and _ the 


| Christianity of the land demand that- 


every case of disagreement shall be 
studied by itself, the iniquities ascer- 
tained and justice done, and those in 
the wrong visited with proper public 
scorn, this alone will becomea mighty 
corrective. Then,in addition, there 
should be a gradual working up of 
public sentiment towards the applica- 
tion of the law of love. Great mass- 
es may be slowly leavened by gospel 
principles. There is no reason why 
the Christian world should stand ap- 
palled before the heathenism of secu- 
lar affairs, as a giant’s castle that can 
never be taken, and expect that those 
who enter there should smuggle in 
their Christianity in secret packages. 
We should have faith, that business 
methods may be converted to Christ, 
like everything else; and that, when 
this change has taken place in the 
relation of employers and the employ- 
ed, strikes will be impossible, and 
harmony and good-will will prevail. 
The thing to do, therefore, with refer- 
ence tothe ultimate removal of this 
symptomatic evil, is to work in full 
sympathy with the hidden Christ, ap- 
pealing to the ethical and religious 
thought of the people, the latent faith 
and conscience, and gradually bring- 
ing them up to the application of the 
principles of righteousness and love. 
The hidden Christ and the revealed 
Christ will help us,and, at length, the 
prophetic song of the angels at the 
beginning of Christianity, ‘‘Peace and 
and good-will to men,” will be taken 
up and repeated by both laborers 
and employers. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE 


Boston, Dec. 15, 1886. 


Ten years ago Rev. W. B. Wright 
of the Berkeley Church tendered his 
resignation, but was urged to remain 
for a time longer. Last Sabbath, 
much to the regret of his people, Rev. 
Mr. Wright read his letter of resigna- 
tion. 

Rev. A. C. McKenzie of Oswego, 
N. Y., has during the past two Sab- 
baths preached to Roxbury Presby- 
terian congregation with great ac- 
ceptance, and has received a unani- 
mous call to the pastorate. The cos- 
mopolitan character of our citizens 
was incidentally brought out by Mr. 
McKenzie’s visit. Yesterday after- 
noon he preached in English to a 
congregation of nearly four hundred 
Scotch Highlanders, who had assem- 
bled to hear ister 3 in Gaelic by 
another minister. Mr. McKenzie 
preached in English, but the congre- 
gation sang Gaelic hymns. 

King’s Chapel commemorated its 
200th anniversary to-day. | 

The following hymn, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, was sung: 

For teu score years this ground 

Service and song hath known, 


From hearts that sought thee in the sound 
Of worship all their own. 


The ancient and the new, 
The ordered and the free, 

The elders’ trust, the prophets’ view 
Blend in their rights to thee. 


O’ershadowed by the walls that climb, 
Piled up in air by living hands, 

A rock amid the waves of time, 
Our gray old house of worship stands. 


High o’er the pillared ailses we love 
The symbol, of the past look down; 

Unharmed, unharming, throned above, 
Behold the mitre and the crown! 


Let not our younger faith forget 


The loyal souls that held them dear; 
The preyers we read ‘heir tears. have wet, 
The bymns we sing th~y loved to hear. 


The memory of their earthly throne 
Still to our holy temple clings, 

But here the kneeling suppliants own 
One only Lord, the King of kings. 


Hark! while our hymn of grateful praise 
The solemn echoing vaults prolong, 
The far-cff voice of earlier days 
Blends with our own in hallowed song. 


To Him who ever lives and reigns, — 
Whom all the hosts of Heaven adore, 

Who lent the life his breath sustains, 
Be glory now and evermore! 


The chapel was decorated in an: 
exceedingly appropriate manner. 
Provincial and Revolutionary flags 
were drapedabout the entrance. Up- 
on entering the chapel the eye was 
immediately greeted with a fae-simile 
of the old governor’s pew upon the 
right, about two-thirds the way up 
the aisle. Upon the left of the main 
aisle stands the pulpit, moved out 
from the side of the house in 1717. 
Upon it is hung the royal coat of 
arms, taken from the old Province 
House. Around the clock were drap- 
ed the Royal Cross of St. George and 
the flag of Scotland. Next.comes the 
cross Of St. Andrew, the flag of Eng- 
land before the union of Scotland 
and Ireland, the great flag of New 
England under Sir Edmond Andros, 
the Royal Union and Royal flags, the 
banner of .Massachusetts Bay pre- 
vious to 1700, the regular provincial 
flag, the Pine Tree flag carried at the 
siege of Louisburg. Upon the right 
balcony were patriot flags and ban- 
ners of the Revolution, ending with 
the first American flag. Among them 
were the Liberty and Union flag, the 
Rhode Island Hope flag, the Beaver 
ensign, the flag of the Culpepper 
minute-men, and the Rattlesnake 
flag with its defiant inscription, 
‘‘Don’t tread on me.” _Amicvs. 


The judges of the Philadelphia 


Common Pleas Courts have appointed 


Miss Hannah P. Halliwell a member 
of the Board of Education. She be- 
longs to the Society of Friends and 
has been actively engaged in promot- 
ing educational interests. 


Of 17 cities in that 


held municipal elections this month, 


13 voted not to grant liquor licenses. | 


‘titerary and Educational. 
successful. The book presents 


In “The Gospel Manual,” an ar- 
rangement of the four gospels blend- 


life ‘and ministry of Jesus Christ, 
with notes and appendix, Rev. Sam- 
uel Slocombe of Cayucos, in our own 
State, has concealed a large amount 
of study, minute investigation and 
practical good judgment—conceal- 


aware how much of all there is need- 
ed in the preparation of a volume so 
unpretending in appearance as this 
book is. The questions which arise 
in the construction of a perfect bar- 
mony of the four evangelists are 
numerous, and several of them are of 
supreme difficulty. They have task- 
ed the scholarship of some of the 
best biblical scholars. The idea of 
blending into one continuous narra- 
tive the several narrations is not new 
with Mr. Slocombe, and the effort 
has been made by others to accom- 
plish this. It would require a great 
deal of exact examination to make 
comparisons of their work with his. 
But, what little observation we have 
made impresses us with confidence 
that our author has done what he has 
attempted in a thoroughly conscien- 
tious and competent way. It is his 
conviction that his book may be 
made the manual of gospel history 
classes in our churches and Sunday- 
schools, and the arrangement of the 


two years. Certainly, if our Inter- 


| national Committee on the Sunday- 


school lessons could see their way to 
arrange for series on the gospel har- 


ing that part of revelation on a new 
and great plan. This manual is from 
the Occident Printing and Publishing 
Company, and is sold for 75 cents. 
It is also furnished in a pocket edi- 
tion for 50 cents. Thisis the seventh 
thousand of the manuel. We would 
like to add that the brief notes at the 
bottom of the page have given us a 
very favorable impression of the au- 
thor. Would that all interpreters 
could say as much in a little space! 


Two noble books have reached us 
from A. D. F. Randolph & Co., Bos- 
ton. Neither of them needs to be 
characterized by us afresh, for both 
have won their own way and won 
their due praise. The first of these, 
‘‘The Life and Letters of Elizabeth 
Prentiss,” appeared four years ago. 
It was written by Professor Prentiss, 
the husband of the superior woman 
it delineates. The editing was done 
with good taste, and the wife was left 
for the most part to speak out in her 
own natural way, as though she were 
speaking in the circle of her own 
friends. And her frionds were many. 
Twenty thousand copies of _ this 
memoir, although it was a book of 
nearly six hundred pages, and sold 
for a high price, have been eagerly 
taken. 
in a cheaper form, complete, however, 
in every respect, for $1.50. But let 
no one suppose Randolph has let it 
go out in any dress that would be 
classed as inferior. Far from it. The 
other volume, from the same publish- 
ers and in similar worthy style of 
publication, is ‘‘The Divine Origin 
of Christianity Indicated by its His- 
torical Effects.” This volume is 
made from the lectures the eloquent 
preacher, Dr. R. 8S. Storrs, delivered 
a few years ago in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, and at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. The 
book was first published in 1884. 
The present edition is sold at a lower 
price than the first—$2.00. Itis a 
noble volume of 672 pages. The lec- 
tures themselves are full of learning 
and afffment with graceful speech. 
But where else can one find such a 
collection of excerpts, culled from 
wide reading, confirmatory and illus- 
trative of the course of the orator’s 
thought? These notes cover as many 
pages as the lectures. The whole is 
fully indexed, so that the book will 
make available to its owner or reader 
the wealth of resources from which 
the orator has been able to draw. 
But who elsé could draw from these 


The first number, as already an- 
nounced, of Seribner’s Monthly ap- 
peared according to promise. fe 
makes an attractive appearance exter- 
nally, and furnishes within a collec- 


} tion of exeellent papers. We have 


read with special interest Mr. Wash- 
burne’s account of the stirring 
scenes he witnessed at the down- 
falt of the empire in France. 
Another historical paper is entitled 
“Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouvern- 
eur Morris,” which carries us back to 
the same Paris in the time of the 
greater revolution, as seen also by an 
American. Two serial stories are 
commenced, one by Harold Frederic, 
and the other by H.C. Bunner. Dr. 
W.H. Ward contributes an article, 
illustrated, on the Babylonian Seals, 
and Mr. Janvier makes us feel that 
we are really ‘‘in Mexico.” The 
Scribners may be congratulated on 
their reappearance in the magazine 
field. $3.00 yearly. 


Superintendents, or others, look- 
ing about for a new singing book for 
schools, should not be unmindful 
that our own Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society has had prepared 
by Mr. John W. Tufts ‘‘Pilgrim 
Songs for the Sunday-School.” The 


supervision of the Committee of the 
Society, and the music has been edit- 


ed by Mr. Tufts. A wide and varied 


ed, we say, for very few persons are. 


chapters is such that the manual | 
might be completed in the course of- 


mony, we should, at least, be study-. 


The publishers have given it | 


streams so fair and strong a river? | 


hymns have been selected under the | 


range of selection has been entered, 
and the attempt made to give the very 
The attempt has been, as we 


@ very superior appearance, typo- 


might read at sight, and as if the 
book would almost sing itself. 


We are glad to see again, after a 
year’s absence, Littell’s Living Age, 
published at Boston, by 
Co., at $8.00. This comes weekly. 


is a great good to have one like this, 
which selects with taste and judg- 


of the British and, to some extent, 
European reviews and magazines. It 
selects from the weightier, as well as 


class. 


Recrivep. — Biennial Report of 
‘Trustees and Tenth and Eleventh 
Annual Reports of the Resident Phy- 
sician of the Napa State Asylum for 
the Insane; 1,436 patients. Vick’s 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.——The Inter-State Read- 
ers, three’ grades, published monthly. 
Chicago and Boston.—— Words and 
Weapons for Christian Workers, edited 
by Rev. G. F. Pentecost. Jno. H. 
Richards, publisher, New York. — 


The Physician’s Favorite. 


A predigested, non irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adalts. 

It kas been th positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
cof cases where other pre pared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 


' Most Economical. of all prepared Foods. 


150 Meats for an infant for $1.0°, Fasity PRre- 
PARED. At Druggists, 25c., £0c, $1.00, | 

valuable pamphlet on Nutri- 
tion of Infants and Invalids,”’ sent free on ap- 
plication. 

WELLS, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D,, 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17rTu, 1886, 


SFACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. OC. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Field Seminary |! 


- School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS i3ichool gives thorough instruction. 
«A. its special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fil- 
iecnt vear will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or — 
Miss Frances A. Bean, Principal. 


MILLS’ COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. 


nearly to that of Wellesley. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. Cc. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parvoreat. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to | 
H. JEWETT., Principal. 


= 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROG, 


A. M., 1036 Valencia St.,; San Francisce, Cal. 


ed into one continuous record of the graphically. The music is printed } 


igo well that it would seem as if all 


Littell & 


In the multiplicity of periodicals, it. 


ment from the wide and rich ranges 


from the lighter, literature of this 


pe COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very | 


Holiday Music 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

No gift to a lover of music can be more ap- 
propriate, or give more enduring pleasure, 
than our excellent collections of the finest mu- 
sic, such as are here mentioned. Any book 
mailed promptly for retail price. . 

CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Beethoven’s Sonatas, celebrated Lebert and 
Von Bulow edition, 2 vols., each $3; or, cloth 
embossed, each. $6. 

Merdelssobn’s Songs Without Words, $1. 

Chopin’s Mazurkas ($1), his Nocturnes (60c) 
and his Waltzes (50c), ef 

Franz’s Album of Songs, $2. 

Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album, $1.50. 

POPULAR COLLECTIONS. 

Choice Vocal Duets, $1. 

Minstrel Songs $2. 

Rhymes and Tunes, $1. 

Young People’s Classics for Piano, $1. 

Gems of Strauasg, $2; gilt, $3. 7 


XMAS CANTATAS. 


King Winter, 30 Caught Napping, 30 cts, 
Christmas Gift, 25 cts. Message of Xmas, 3c, 


SEND FOR LISTS. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., £67 N. Y, 


Druggist and Pharmacie 


859 MARKET ST., 
BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 


San Francisco. 


pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cistera Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes «f various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water snd ice bags, in- 
val ds’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and .similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


BROOMS, BR} 
HANDLES, 


BASKETS, AXE 


BAGS, FEATHER DU 
WRINGERS, W 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco. 


REMOVAL. 


‘THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 

Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S..F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for ee 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— | 
MUSKET POW DER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CORDAGE FACTORY 

EsTABLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (21! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 

Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


Faorony at THe PorrERo. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HOMGOPATEHY,) 


125 Turk Street, San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at hom 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. mM. 
apr13-tf 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and ‘Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


for Cold in the Head, 


Fever, &c. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- | 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. | 
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THE Paciric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


~ Home Cirele. 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


fA crowd of men sat in a bar-room, drink- 

ing, in one of our large cities. Some of- 
them had crossed the line that had separated - 
sobriety from drunkenness. Song and jest 
had filled the intervals between drinks, and 
all were giving expressions of approval of 
the jolly evening they had passed, when one 
of. the gayest of the drinkers read the follow- 
ing poem, by Adah Isaacs Menken, with such 
effect that the party broke up without a 
word:] 
Where is the promise of the years 

Once written on my brow; 
Errors, agonies and fears 
Brought with them all that speaks of tears, 
Ere I had sunk beneath my peers— 

Where sleeps that promise now? 


Naught lingers to redeem those hours, 
Still, still to memory sweet; 
The flowers that bloom in sunny bowers 
Are withered all, and evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of sorrow and deceit. 


I look along the columned years, 
And see life’s riven fame 
Just where it fell, amid the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose mocking sneers 
Forever hiss within mine ears, 
To break the sleep of pain. 


I can but own my life is vain— 
A desert void of peace. — 
I missed the goal I sought to gain, 
I miss: d the measure of the strain 
That lulls fame’s fever in the brain, 
And bids earth’s tumult cease. 


Myself! Alas for theme so poor! 
A theme but rich in fear. 

I stand a wreck on-error'’s shore, 

A specter not within the door, | 

A houseless shadow evermore, 


An exile lingering here. —Selected. 


MRS. BURKE’S PUDDING. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


It had always been the custom in 
Mrs. Capulet’s day to bake one of her 
best plum puddings during Christ- 
mas week for the char woman, Mrs. 
Burke, who was never likely to taste 
such a dainty at other seasons. ‘‘Why 
should we keep all the good things 
to ourselves?” she used to ask; ‘‘eat 
plum pudding whenever we fancy it, 
and this poor, hard-working woman 
never know the taste of such a mor- 
sel?” It was also the custom of the 
house ‘‘to build,” as Harry Capulet 
used to say, several of these rich’pud- 
dings at the same time. They would 
keep for weeks or months without 
spoiling, and there they were, at a 
moment’s notice, if dinner company 
_ arrived unexpectedly on washing or 
ironing days, when it was inconven- 
ient to concoct nice desserts. When 
Mrs. Harry Capulet took the manage- 
iment of affairs after his mother’s 
death, her husband’s cousin, who 
had been regent during the interreg- 
num, said to,her at Christmas time: 
“7 hope, dear, you will continue 
Mrs. Burke’s pudding;.she has re- 
ceived it for so many years, she will 
feel injured, I’m afraid, unless you 
do.”’ 

Oh, certainly,” answered Mrs. 
Harry, who was of an economical 
turn of mind; ‘‘I shall give Mrs. 
Burke a pudding, but not one of 
these. What are you thinking about 
—waste all these delicacies, on a char 
woman?” 

“Gingerbread pudding, with a few 
raisins added, will satisfy her quite 
as well,” putin Mrs. Harry’s sister. 

‘*What they call a poor-man’s pud- 
ding?” asked Mrs. Harry. 

‘*Yes—the very thing.” 

But, my dear,” expostulated Sue 
Capulet, ‘‘“Mrs. Burke will know; 
she has been accustomed to the best. 
I have made it a principle to send 
her as good as I kept; I hated to 
scrimp her at Christmas time.” 


“Oh, you’re too extravagant, Cou- 
sin Sue. Besides, you give an old, 
ignorant char woman credit for all 
your own virtues and tastes. J don’t 
think it worth while to waste so much 
money upon her. A poor-man’s pud- 
ding is more appropriate for the cir- 
cumstances.” 

‘* Noblesse oblige,” insisted Sue. But 
Mrs. Harry laughed, and ordered 
the poor-man’s pudding to be baked 
the same size as her own plum pud- 
dings. 

“T can hardly tell them apart, 
cook has given them all such a rich 
brown. Surely, the proof of the pud- 
ding’ is in the baking, as well as the 
eating...’ 

But Sue sighed. ‘‘Mrs. Burke is 
English. You won’t be able to de- 
ceive her about an English plum 
pudding.” 

‘T’m not going to label it, and she 
can take it or leave it. Beggars 
shouldn’t be choosers, I’ve heard,” 
cried Mrs. Harry, who couldn’t keep 
her temper as well as she could keep 
other things. | 

‘That was a pudding!” said Mrs. 
Burke, one morning after Christmas, 
having come in for some work. Mrs. 
Harry looked at Sue. “I think,” 
continued Mrs. Burke, ‘‘they grow 
nicer every year, Mrs. Capulet. This 
one just melted in your mouth; it 
was too good for poor folks.” | 

“There!” cried Mrs. Capulet, as 
soon as Mrs. Burke’s back was turn- 
ed, ‘‘what did I tell you, Sue? After 
educating Mrs. Burke up to the En- 
glish plum pudding! This is all the 
good it does to educate the lower 
classes, you see.” 

“T hope it isn’t blarney in Mrs. 
Burke,” hazarded Sue. 


‘‘ A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still,” 


Quoted Mrs. Harry. 

After this, whenever Sue and Mrs. 
Harry disagreed, her sister would 
say, ‘‘Remember Mrs. Burke’s pud- 
ding, Sue.” However, the matter 
faded out of their minds in time, and 
perhaps they ould never have 
thoughé of it again if Mr. Gus Blake | 


} 


hadn’t happened to drop in upon 
them. Now, Mr. Blake was some- 
body worth while in Miss Lily’s eyes. 
She had met him here and there, 
danced with him at germans, yachted 
with him, picnicked with him, lunch- 


ed with him. Once he had even sent 


her some flowers; she had some of 
them now, pressed in a book of love 
sonnets. He was one of those cordial 
people who shake hands as if they 
were making love. Miss Lily was 
more than fond of his society; she 
intended to marry him. But it was 
a pity that he should arrive on the 
only day in the week when they had 
a picked-up dinner. 

‘“‘There is one of the Christmas 
puddings left, at any rate,” said Mrs. 
Harry. ‘‘That will redeem the din- 
ner.” 

Mr. Gus Blake was very affable, as 
usual. Heand Lily sang duets to- 
gether before dinner. She had also 
to show him over the grounds, the 
view of the river, the eagle’s nest. 
They hunted for four-leaved clovers 
together, and she told his fortune 
with a daisy. He was complimentary 
and gallant. Lily felt asif a crisis 
was at hand. They met Sue, with 
her hands full of wild flowers, com- 
ing from school. : 

‘‘A neighbor?” he asked, with his 
most indifferent manner, as she just 
nodded and hurried by. 

“Oh, no. That is Sue Capulet, 
Harry’s cousin. She used to keep 
his house before he married.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes. She’s rather prim in her 
ways, and opinionated, like all coun- 
try people.” 
ge she must be very disagreea- 

‘‘Perhaps; but one needs to live 
with her to find it out.” 

‘*And you live with her?” 

‘*Yes. She will live here, I sup- 
pose, till somebody marries her.” 

‘“Then she has a lover?” 

‘I never heard of one.” 

‘‘And yet, she is not precisely 
ugly,” with a wicked twinkle in his 
eyes. | 

“No, not at all; only common- 
place,” conceded Lily. | 

The dinner progressed as far as the 
dessert. It was a picked-up one, to 
be sure; but what could any one ex- 
pect who came without announcing 
himself, Mrs. Harry assured himself. 
Mr. Blake was a famous diner-out. 
He knew, moreover, how to make 
himself agreeable over a dinner of 
herbs; and then there was her En- 
glish plum pudding to top off with. 
How plump and delicious it looked 
as it came upon the table, and what 
royal odors it emitted! She cut it, 
with pride in her mien. Sue tasted 
it, and shot.a quick glance at Mrs. 
Harry, but said nothing. The guest. 
was quietly nibbling atit and talking | 
brilliantly. Presently Lily, who had 
been listening to him, attacked it. 
She turned pale, and gave her plate 
a little angrypush. Then Mrs. Har- 
ry, having helped everybody else, 
settled herself to the enjoyment of 
her pudding. Sue, regarding her, 
saw a look of consternation gather 
upon her face. She uttered an ex- 
clamation as if she had been wound- 
ed. 

“Sue,” she said, angrily, ‘‘you car- 
ried the wrong pudding to Mrs. 
Burke. Thisis the poor-man’s pud- 
ding,” regardless of her guest. | 


‘‘T earried the pudding the cook : 


gave me,” returned Sue. 
-**No wonder Mrs. Burke thought 


'it too good for poor folk!” put in 


Lily, sourly. 

They both glowered at Sue. They 
were obliged to repress their wrath 
before their guest, but they were too 
full of indignation to talk rationally 
or coherently. If Mr. Blake guessed 
that there was thunder in the air, he 
was as facetious and anecdotal as us- 
ual, ignored the atmospheric changes, 
and did not hurry away. But when 
he was obliged to take his train at 
last, the thunderbolt burst about 
Sue’s head. 

‘So you carried your point, after 
all my directions to the contrary,” 
said Mrs. Harry; ‘‘Mrs. Burke had 
her English plum pudding in spite 
of me.” 

‘‘T had nothing to do with it,” re- 
turned Sue; ‘‘it was as much a sur- 
prise to me as to you.” | 

‘‘Pity Harry hadn’t been here,” 
said Miss Lily, ignoring Sue’s ver- 
sion. ‘‘If his wife isn’t to be mis- 
tress in his house, it is time he knew 
it. A poor-man’s pudding to be set 
before Mr. Gus Blake, one of the 
most fastidious of men!” 

“T’m very sorry,” said Sue. 
wasn’t a nice pudding.” 
_ ‘Nor a nice thing for you to do in 
another’s house.” 

‘“‘Mrs. Capulet, I had nothing 
whatever to do with it,” protested 
Sue. 

‘‘Susan Capulet, I don’t believe a 
word you say.” 

‘‘And if J were sister, you or I 
should leave the house.” 

And so it happened that Sue pack- 
ed her trunks, and Harry Capulet 
had such a version of Mrs. Burke’s 
pudding that he did not dream of re- 
calling her. 

Sue went to a friend’s house in the 
city, who had promised to find her a 
situation. ( 

In the meantime Mrs. Capulet’s 
servants confided the story of the 
plum pudding to Mrs. Burke herself, 
and Mr. Gus Blake’s part in it. Mrs. 
Burke felt it her duty to write Mr. 
Blake and repeat the whole affair, and 
through him to help sweet Miss Sue, 
who would never hurt a fly, out of 
her trouble. 

Mr. Blake smiled over this letter. 


It 


Sue. He had suspected as much. He 
went to call on his friend, Mrs. 
Barnes, and request her co-operation. 
He was shown into the music room, 
and met Sue. eg: 

*So,”. he said, shaking hands, 
‘this is the result of Mrs. Burke’s 
pudding. What a lucky pudding for 
me and Mrs. Burke!” And then Mrs. 
Barnes entered. | 

“T came,” he said, ‘‘to consult you 
about the affairs of a friend of mine 
who has come to grief. Her case is 
even worse than that of the man in 
the South who burnt his mouth eat- 
ing cold plum porridge.” 

The upshot of the consultation was 
that Sue had a position, a little later; 
where Mr. Blake was intimate enough 
to drop in at his pleasure and carry 
the governess off to the opera, or for 
afew hours’ recreation in the Park 
behind his span; and so it happened 
that one day Lily and Mrs. Capulet 
received the wedding-cards of Miss 
Susan Capulet and Mr. Gustavus 


Blake, which was all owing to Mrs. 


Burke’s pudding.—AHarper’s Bazar. 


THE GERMAN EXODUS. 


The vast emigration from Germany 
in modern years and its causes are 
now commonplaces of contémporary 
history. No pause is needed here 
for dwelling upon the inate force and 
healthy stamina of the breed, its do- 
mestic family habits, its calm self-re- 
liance, and its adventurous spirit. 

‘* Keep not standing fixed and rooted; 
Brisk:y venture, briskly roam; 
Head and hand, where’er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home.” 

The results are a high rate of in- 
crease in the population, and a read- 
iness to seek afar relief from the 
heavy pressure of military service 
under which Germany and _ her lead- 
ing antagonist are now both groan- 
ing. The statistics of German emi- 


| gration are not quite satisfactory, but 


between 1880 and 1884 a yearly aver- 
age of 172,750 left the mother coun- 
tries of the Empire by Antwerp, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Havre and Stet- 
tin. The vast majority of these went 
to the United States, and the greater 
portion of the remainder to South 
America. It is significant that be- 
tween 1881 and 1883 125,156 emi- 
grants renounced their German na- 
tionality. Itis thus not surprising 
to find the table exhibiting 2,601,000 
Germans outside their fatherland, of 
whom 2,000,000 are in the States, and 
110,000 in South America. In Bel- 
gium live some 43,000; among the 
Scandinavians, 38,000;in Switzerland, 
90,000; in Holland, 42,000, and in 
France, where sullen hostility to the 
Prussians is but ill disguised, no 
fewer than 82,000. While the Ger- 
man Empire can reckon over 2,500,- 
000 of her children in foreign climes, 
or 5.7 per cent. on the aggregate pop- 
ulation of 45,200,000, she affords a 
subsistence to 293,000 natives of oth- 
er countries, including 118,000 Aust- 
ro-Hungarians,35,000 Scandinavians, 
28,000 Swiss and only 17,000 French, 
who thus take but a poor revenge of 
the 82,000 Germans who have peace- 
fully continued the invasion of 
French territory. The balance in 
Germany’s favor is thus very large— 
2,324,000—and is only exceeded by 
our own. | 


SOCIAL LIFE IN EARLY NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


The grade in social life, which was 
largely a name, was shown most in 
the meeting-house. ‘Che seating of 
families and the assigning of pews was 
one of the difficult things. The min- 
ister and deacon were nearest the 
pulpit. ‘The boys and colored peo- 
ple were assigned the back pews or 
those in the gallery. This idea of 
‘social dignity”. was brought from 
the old country, but gave way inthe 
growing oneness of life in America. 
The days of the early New Englander 
were notall dark. There was much 
of the austere in them, but there was 
also a grain of mirth and cheerful- 
ness. We must bear in mind 
that the clergymen were the early 
historians of the country; and they 
put much gloom in their writings. 
The New England inn was a place of 
great resort. In the poverty of news- 
papers, people came here to gain 
what news there might be. The inn- 
holder was a leading man in the com- 
munity. He got the news from the 
driver and passengers-of the stage- 
coach, and of the travelers who 
chanced to be passing through the 
town. The innholder knew the pub- 
lic men of the country, for they had 
partaken of his sumptuous dinners 
-and had lodged at his inn. If the 
walls of these ancient New England 
taverns could talk what stories would 
they tell—not of the debauches alone 
—the dark and stirring days of pa- 
triotic and loyal sentiments and 
deeds, whose influence went out for 
the founding of the nation and the 
perpetuity of the blessings of free- 
dom. He who strives to know of 
early New England must-~-not look 
alone to the learning, character and 
influence of its ministers, but the 
manners, life .and influence of the 
innholders.— New England Magazine. 


Hume said that ‘‘no one is as liable 
to an excess of admiration for others 
as a truly great genius”—a fact which 
Dugald Stewart explains, in part, at 
least, on the ground of ‘‘quick and 
sympathetic perception of congenial 
excellence.” We commend this mat- 
ter to certain professional critics, 
who seem to think that they can 
show their own high intellectual en- 
dowments only by disparagement, as 
if every fault they detected in others 
evinced a perfection in themselves.— 


So they had made it hot for Miss 
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BABRN-MEETING. 


In August, 1756, an English lad in 
his sixteenth year, a ‘child of many 


prayers, who had as yet refused to 


heed the invitations of the gospel, 
went with his mother on a visit to 
Ireland. One Lord’s day he attend- 
ed a meeting in an obscure place, 
where a handful of God’s people met 
together in a barn, to listen to the 
word of life from the lips of a preach- 
er named Morris, who was so illiter- 
ate that he could hardly spell his 
name. Nevertheless, he knew the 
Lord, and the way of salvation, and 
speaking on being made nigh by the 
blood of Christ (Eph. ii: 13), he urg- 
ed and entreated his hearers to heed 
gracious invitations of the gos- 
pel. 

The heart of the English lad refus- 
ed to yield, and seemed to grow 
harder and harder; but when the ser- 
mon was finished the minister gave 
out that hymn of Joseph Hart’s, 

‘* Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 

Weak and wounded, sick and sore,” 
and the congregation, stirred and 
quickened by the message they had 
heard, sung the hymn with the spirit 
‘and with the understanding. The 
song was mightier than the sermon, 
or rather it completed what the sermon 
had begun. It wasthe invitation of 
God echoed from many loving hearts. 
It was the voice of the Saviour speak- 
ing through his saved people, calling 
the lost wanderer home. It bowed 
the stubborn will, and broke the stony 
heart, and that day the English lad, 
the son of an army officer, himself 
enlisted to be a soldier of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He grew in grace and 
in the knowledge of God, and in after 
years God counted him faithful, put- 
ting himin the ministry. He preach- 
ed and wrote much, though his ser- 
mons and writings and arguments 
are now comparatively unknown; but 
among those hymns which go wher- 
ever the English language is spoken, 
and rise everywhere upon the wings 
of true devotion from thousands of 
Christian hearts, 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me; 
Let me hide myself in thee,” 


sounds out as the echo of the message 
of the unlettered Irish preacher in 
the Ballynasleny barn keeps green 
the memory of Augustus Montague 
Toplady, the young English lad who 
there gave his heart to God, and was 
brought nigh by the blood of Christ. 
—The Christian. | 
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Christianity, wherever it has gone, 
and nowhere more so than in India, 
has promoted the dignity of .woman, 
the sanctity of marriage and the 
brotherhood of man. Where it has 
not actually converted, it has check- 
ed and controlled; where it has not 
renewed, it has refined; and where it 
has not sanctified, it has softened 
and subdued.—Lord Lawrence. 


Queen Victoria is more of a erand- 
mother than we thought, having now 
36 grand and 5 great-grand children. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. | 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Franciscc 
july13-tf 


Littell’s Living Age. 
eaters its Volume, 


AS, Phaving met with continuous com- 
mendation and success. 


A 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter ‘Thousand 


double-column octavo es of 
reading-matter yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, consider- 
ing its great amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a completeness 
nowhere else attempted, . 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politi- 
cal Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature,— indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


ASLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


* To have THE LIVING AGE 1s to hold the keys of the entire 
world of thought, of scientific investigation, psychological re- 
search, critical note, of poetry and romance. . It has never 
been so bright, so comprehensive, so diversified in interest, as 
it is to-day.”— Boston Traveller. 

** It is one of the publications that intelligent people regard 
as practical F indispensable. From its pages one learns 
what the world is thinking about. . It is an education in 
itself, as well as an entertainment.’’ — Hartford Courant. 

“* Jt contains nearly all the good literature of the time. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it. . 
it is a brary in itself." The Churchman, New York. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”’ — New-York Tribune. 

‘* Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear in 
it in their best moods. . The reader is kept well abreast of the 
current thought of the age.’”’ — Boston Journal. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well in- 
formed in current literature as by the perusal of a long list 
of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with the 
mass of the best current literat ure which it brings with it in its 
weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs no more than this one 
publication to keep him well abreast a? English periodical 
literature.’—Sunday-School ‘Times, Philadelphia. 

‘* Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.’ — N. Y. World. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of ani 
literature.”’ — Chicago Ev ening Journal. 

“* It enables its readers to keep full 


of the best 


cate, Pittsburgh. 
“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a week, it 
gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the Joremost writers 
ton, poetry, st of each and all is here 
reach.’*— Montreal Gazette. 
“* It saves not only time, but money.’’ — Pacific Church- 
San Francisco. 


‘* It has become indispensable.’ — New-York Observer. 

“ It keeps well up iis reputation for being the best 
odical in the world.” — Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 
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Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


OHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 
with present rates : 
FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL|Extra C, bbls........ 
Ex. Family, bbl, 4.50) SYRUP, BEST QUALITY, 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. In 25c per gal 


.- $1. 
Cornmeal, tb...2 @24c| CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Cr’d Wheat, tb..244@8ce {Good Japan, tb....25@50e 
Grah’mFlour,tb |Eng. th. .25@50e 
Formosa long .8U@50e 
Uncolored 


Pearl Barley,itb.4 @B5c 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
RATES, 
Granulated, bbls ..64%e! White Beaus 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., 
first-class quality of goods at wholesale rates. 


Sago & Tapioca.4 @dc 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 
20-tb box good raisins, 75 
Cube Sugar, bbls, th.644¢/20.t bar Ex. L’ndrySoap 
Crushed, bbls.... ... 35¢ 
Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-eured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, 
etc. All of which we offer at the lowest possible 
rates, as weare placed in a position to furnish a 
The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 


House, at once become clearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of us. 


vantages to our patrons than can be secured by 
them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 
reason that they will not break or open packages, 
and we will do so, and in all cases at whelesale 
rates. All orders coming to our wholcsale House 
reanertog case goods and packages of a like char- 
acter, to be opened, are always filled at our Sixth- 
street House, a system of profitand convenience 
which strongly recommends itself to RELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE CITY AND 
STATE. The orders which we almost daily re- 
ceive from institutions is proof conclusive of the 
satisfaction given. If parties living at a distance 
desire to order 
above listand willsend us acatalogue of the goods 
wantea, we will immediately return it, with 

rices annexed for their approval, before send- 
ng us the order, thereby placing themselves ina 
position to judge for themselves before sending 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
pe of being present in the store at the time of pur- 
chase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, 
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HARPERS YOUNG PROP LE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


‘‘the model of what a periodical for young 
readers ought to be,’’ and the justice of this 
commendation is amply sustained by the large 
circulation it has attained both at home and in 
Great Britain. This success has been reached 
by methods that must commend them 
selves to the judgment of parents, no less than 
to the tastes of the children—namely. by an 
earnest and well-sustained effurt’to provide the 
best and most attractive reading for young péo- 
ple at alow price. The illustrations are copi- 
ous and of a conspicuously high standari of 
excellence. 

An epitome of everything that is attractive 
and desirable in juvenile literature.—/ Boston 
Courier. 

A weekly feast of good things to the boys and 
girls in every family which it visits.—[ Brook- 
lyn Union. 

It is wonderful in its’ wealth of pictures, in- 
and interest.— Christian Advocate, 
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Single numbers, five cents each. ; 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of logs. 


Newspapers are not to copy this Advertise- 
ment without the express order of HarPEer & 
BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Oculist & »Aurist. 
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Hours: 11 a.m. to 3 Pp. m. 
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Eastern .and* European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and E t Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. . 


class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 
Apply to or address W. H. Mirus, Land 
Agent of O. P. R. R., Jerome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 

Carry a Complete Stock of 

Croceries,. 

Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 

and Preserves. 


4 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler -J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving. 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5187, 
Finest Funeral] Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, 


Telephone with all the 


Company's 


American District Telegraph 
offices. | 
EMBALMING AND PREPARING BODIES 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE a 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 
JOHN HENDERSON, 


‘ 180 Bllis Street, San Francisec, 


Honest Lowest 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. i 


AND.... 


BOARDING STABLE. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 


STOCK constantly on hand. 
WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHAROOAL. 
Send trial order. ( 

Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain for sale. 


without writ fer our Catalagmic. Y: 
THE BEST. Oaprices defy 1nd 
SEEDS are PURR TEST), RELIABLE. 
FR EE CA E— invaluable to all 
—of ¢ 125 pages, including 
ROSES, PWANTS, VINES, 
SHRUB REEG. FRUITS. 
The RARE aa The CROICEST OLD. 


88d Year cres. 21 geunreenhouses. 
THE STORRS & HARRIGQN CO. 
AIN LAKE BVHIO. 


VILLE, 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS > 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING OARS arerun 
No additional charge for Berths in Third- 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 


1925 Bush St., Bet Laguna & Buchanan 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepxtsp AY, JANUARY 5, 1887. 


Taxes OrFFer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
curio for one year. ‘THE PaciFio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 


_ but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 


you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THz PactrFic will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5, 1887. 


‘‘A Happy New Year” goes with 


this first issue of Tue Paciric, for 


1887, to all its readers and friends. 
No year ever entered on its course 
under brighter skies, breathing more 
genial airs, and kindling finer senti- 
ments, than did this year of grace 
last Saturday. We trust that the 
beauty of the earth and the outward 


. glory of the heavens were, also, the 


shining signals of a moral beauty and 
a celestial fire which are to adorn 
our lives and purify our souls as the 
days roll and the months sweep 
along. We shall not all of us be 
able to carry out our plans, and some 
of us-will not live to see the end of 


the year; but these are not the best 
thoughts for us now, though they 


frequently suggest themselves. The 
season should give us some uplift, 
some accession, some reinforcement 
and rehabilitation. We need to grip 
ourselves with high resolves, draw a 
breath deep and full, take a fresh 
start, and go our way, feeling the 
momentum of wonderful years behind 
us. The editors of Tue Pactric in- 
tend to do their work, the coming 


year, with energy and diligence; and, | 


they hope, with success and accept- 
ance. ‘The utiful calendar which 


the publishers have sent to every 


subscriber is indicative of their love 
and good-will, while the ‘‘Catechism” 
that accompanied it may show how 
scripturally orthodox they are. Their 
motto is inscribed on each number of 
the paper, and their aspiration ap- 
pears weekly in the whiteness of the 
fiber. And both editors and publish- 


- ers are united in the purpose to make 


Tse Paciric-worthy of itself, and an 
example to every other publication of 
the kind on our Coast. 


Religion, politics and literature, 
We are assured, are the three most 
potent factors in shaping the features 
of our civilization, and in determin- 
ing the destinies of States. Now, 
Tue Pactric deals with all these sub- 
jects, and is forming our civilization 
and molding our destiny with all the 
efficiency its abilities can command; 
and it wishes to commend itself to 
the thought, interest and support of 
all our people, because it advocates 


religion, discusses politics (in its 
~moral bearings and higher relations), 
and strives to promote literature, and 


to deserve something for its literary 
It quotes the best articles it 


contributions toybe had, and makes 
its editorials as true, telling and 
tasteful as possible. Let the public 
read, compare, judge, and take. 


It is gratifying to be informed that 
the monster lenses for the Lick tele- 
scope, after years of impatient wait- 
ing, have reached Mount Hamilton, 
and are safely housed where nothing 
but some terrific quake of earth, or 
shock of nature, can do them harm. 
in the course of a year it is hoped 
that the entire instrument and struct- 
ure will be completed, and that an 
outlook into the skies will be had 


which shall astonish all observers. | 


But how few of us will ever look 
through it, and how small the num- 
ber of those who look who will really 
see what the practiced eye alone can 
discern! Even thus it frequently is 
with those who look for the disclos- 
ures of God, whether in nature or 
revelation; ‘‘seeing, they see not.” 


of younger years. Many schools 
have made no adequate arrangements 
for the young people of larger growth. 
Now, why not supply all these with 
Pacirics? It will pay wonderfully 
well to provide a Paciric, each week, 
for every member of a Bible class, or 
a Sunday-school class composed of 
the larger pupils. THe Paciric 
gives better reading, and more of it, 
with a greater variety, and a truer 
local flavor, than any imported paper 
can, that is made for no one in par 
ticular, and is prepared to sell at low 
rates, and to all sorts of people over 
the widest possible territory. It will 
be our wisdom, and, ultimately an 
economy, to make the largest use we 
can of our own products. — 


There is a proposition to establish 
a ‘‘United States” government in 
Eastern Europe. The Confederation 
of The Balkan Nations is the 
name of a paper to be published in 
Bucharest. Such a Confederation 
has begun to be regarded as the true 
‘‘solvent of the Eastern Question.” 
The chief States or provinces to be 
included, are Roumania, Bulgariaand 
Servia; with, perhaps, Montenegro 
and Greece, allunder the possible 
leadership of European Turkey. These 
peoples, but for differences in race, 
language, religidn, and tradition, 
might long ago have acted a common 
part, and been fused into one whole. 
Servia is Sclavic in race and language; 
Roumania is Latin in race and lan- 
guage; Bulgaria is Turanian and 


Sclavic, with other admixtures 
of race, with a language of 
its own, however. Roumania 
has five millions of people, 


Bulgaria two, and Servia two. If 
these states were joined by Greece 
and by European Turkey, there 
would be a confederate nation of 
twenty millions; which might ulti- 
mately constitute the ‘‘Christian” 
state needed to take the place of 
Turkey (retired into Asia), check the 


ance generally in Europe—while pro- 
tected and advised by the conceited 
action of all the ‘“‘powers.”” Such an 
arrangement would beadmirable, be- 
cause it would necessarily leave free 


all the existing religions, and all be- 


gun missionary operations, and would 
favor all sorts of tolerations,and many 
kinds of educational institutions. 
Let us favor federations in a small 
way all over the world, until we come 


in sight of the ‘federation of ‘the 
race.” \ 


your country have demands on you 
for what you have of talent. To be 
a politician in the best sense is sec- 
ond only to being a minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The most cow- 
ardly thing on God’s footstool is to 
run away from your Government. 
Though you may not be an active 
politician, keep informed of politics. 
Always go to your caucus, the begin- 
ning of Government. Know what is 


-being done; but don’t be hypercriti- 


cal. Once, when a young man, I was 
complaining to my father of the 
dreadful state of politics, and he 
said, ‘‘Joe, you want too much; you 
had better leave this world and go 
climb a tree.” 


This is a part of what United 
States Senator Hawley of Connecticut 
said to the students at Hamilton Col- 
lege, not long ago. There is pith 
and meaning.in it. He acts an un- 
worthy part, under our Government, 
who declines to have anything to do 
with either politics or religion; and 
he is a one-sided being who mixes 
with politics and neglects religion. 


The Presbyterian Church (North) 
has now one monthly magazine for 
the organ of all its benevolent 
boards. Thisis about the same as if 
our A. B. C. F. Missiogs and our 
American Home: Missionary Society 
and all our other societies for carry- 
ing on the united work of our 
churches should have one magazine 


There exists in the city of New 
York a Central Committee for Pro- 
tecting and Perpetuating the Separa- 
tion of Church and States. . 


It is stated that twenty-five years 
ago there was, in. New York city, a 


church for every two thousand peo- 
ple. There is now only one church 
for every three thousand. Below 


The trouble is with their eyes quite Fourteenth street there are 60,000 


~ as muchas with their instruments. 
The largest lenses and the best ob- | 


servatories—what are these to filnened 


fused by the very wonders and vast- 


nesses amid which it can find no 


scale of adjustment? “ 


Some of our Sunday-schools are 


at gregt pains and some expense to Will go very deep. 
procure numerous copies of Sunday- | 


school papers from afar, so as to fur- 
nish one to each pupil, 


eyes, or to a vision dazzled and con- 


sittings for 250,000 people who are 
Protestants. 
Our Baptist brethren who have be- 
gun work in the great valley of the 
Congo, in Africa, have an immense 
opportunity before them. ~ 


It is said that overland tickets can 


$50. Next week it is thought the cut 


Henry Ward Beecher said a good 
thing when he declared that he had 


Some of ‘nosympathy withan eight-hour man 


these are good, and some are other- with a fourteen-hour wife.” 


~ 


wise, and most of them are for those | 


A TOUR IN CHINA—XI. 


‘BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


advance of Russia, and hold the bal- 


Don’t forget that the Lord and 


be had all the way from $61 down to’ 


And now there is only one lan- 
guage I can speak in communicating 


| my thoughts, and that is Chinese. 


Nearly 300 miles from any human be- 
ing that speaks English! What a 
prospect before me if I should get 
lonely or sad, or wish to speak in 


another tongue besides the nine-toned | 
tongue! But I have not much time | 


for any of these things, as the Chi- 
nese will in part supply the company, 
and, in some respects, it will be good 
for my Chinese, if not for my Eng- 
lish. There is a pleasure in solitude 
if it leads us to commune more with 
God and self, and think more of our 
own failings and heart imperfections. 


Min Lok is by far the largest city 
in the whole of the Ko Chan Prefect- 
ure (a prefecture is next in size to a 
province, and a district next in size 
to a prefecture), which has six dis- 
trict cities, three of which—Tin Pak, 
Ko Chan and Fa Chan—we have al- 
ready visited on this journey. It is 
not a district city, yet its position at 
the mouth of the Ko Chan valley 
gives it its prominence and the flour- 
ishing trade it possesses. The only 
objection to making it a missionary 
center is its lowness, since, as far as 
the people are concerned, they out- 
number any other city. It is also 
within a short distance, and easy 
communication, of five or six quite 
large cities. A short distance to the 
south of Min Lok is the graveyard, if 
it can be called that; for the graves 
are seen everywhere along the road, 
and occupy really the highest ground. 
This is true of all burying grounds 
of the Chinese; the best sites are 
chosen. In examining the graves I 
was particularly interested in the dif- 
ferent kinds seen. Some are in the 
form of a horseshoe, with a small 
mound in the center; before this 
seems to be a sort of altar a few 
inches in height; at the entrance are 
also two platforms of different eleva- 
tions, one square and the other semi- 
circular. The whole ground .occu- 
pied by the grave is probably some 
70 to-100 square feet of ground. The 
different elevations, or platforms, are 
said to indicate where the relatives 
are to worship. Those more nearly 
related ascend nearest to the grave; 
those next, atthe second elevation; 
while those most distant related, at 
the very entrance of the grave. There 
are still other forms of graves ob- 
served, such as a quarter globe, and, 
again, others not materially different 
fromours. The earth is first placed 
in the required position, and then 
cemented by a prepared cement, 
which makes it for some time as dur- 
able as stone. But this cement is 
not always used, as there are many 
graves in China which are mere 
mounds raised to mark the place of 
burial. Again, a circular-raised 
mound, with a flat top, is also used. 
as a sign where a burial has been 
made. Though we usually think of 
the Chinese as being in all respects 
alike in their customs, yet this is not 
altogether true; for different prov- 
inces and different prefectures have 
often different customs in regard to 
the burial of the dead, and also in 
monuments raised forthem. Thus, 
in some places, the bones, after being 
deposited for two or three years, are 
dug up and placed in a large jar and 
again buried; while in some regions 
no such jars are seen. These jars 
are seldom entirely buried, but pro- 
trude some distance above the ground. 


Min Lok, as well as the neighbor- 


in women binding their feet. The 
practice seems almost universal, and 
to such an extent is this torture car- 
ried out that it is not an exaggeration 
to say that the bottom of the shoe 
measures not more than two inches, 
and in many instances I have no 
doubt that itis lessthanthis. Many, 
however, wear a shoe much larger, 
as all are not so eager to have the 
‘‘smallest foot,” and the nature of 
their duties demand that they should 
walk more, and hence they cannot 
have such a small foot. The ex- 
tremely small-footed women are 
obliged, when walking out, to have a 
little girl or a little boy upon which 
they can lean as a support. It is a 
barbarous custom, and yet every one 
seems to admire the small feet. I 
suppose it is a good deal like some of 
the customs of some of our civilized 
countries, which are winked at, 
though every one knows that they are 
injurious to the persons practicing 
them. Min Lok’s chief manufacture 
seems to be brick- and tile-making. 
One part of the city is entirely de- 
voted to it. The bricks made are 
about twelve inches in length and 


of various sizes. As usual I find it 
very difficult to estimate the number 
of inhabitants, and, if I were to ac- 
cept some of the Chinese statements, 
I should have to write that its popu- 
lation was 100,000,000; but it proba- 
bly contains not more than 70,000 or 
80,000, and I think that this estimate 
is, perhaps, too large. We spend 
several days here, and sell books with 
some considerable success, consider- 
ing that the place had been canvass- 
ed last year. Nearly 700 books and 


|tracts are distributed. Our opium 


tract is considerably in demand, 
though it costs four times as much as 
one of the gospels. This shows that 
the people long to get rid of the 
opium habit; but it is very sad to 
think that even those who give up 
the habit for a ‘time return to it after 
atime. The medical doctors of China 


have, at present, little faith in the 


provided for. 


ing city, Ng Chun, seems to believe | 


five inches wide and. one and one-. 
half in height; still, they make them 


permanent 
and Iam a 
based upon facts which cannot easily 


be controverted. Sad as’ it may be, | 


the Chinese character and surround- coming year’s work—the election of | 


cure of opium-smokers, go much, and all felt gratified and | 
fraid that their opinion is grateful at the results that had been | 


secured. | 
Then followed the plans for the 


to make it not less officers, the arrangements for the be- 


ings are such as 
than a miracle iffA man permanently 
reforms. 


HOW A COUNTRY CHURCH HELD ITS 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. SAVAGE. 


It isa little church up among the 
Green Mountains. For three-quar- 
ters of a century old Mansfield has 
reflected heaven’s benediction upon 
it, and in all that time the church has 
found it as hard ‘‘to make ends meet”’ 
as its members have from their farms 
up upon the mountain-side. There are 
less than 100 living members. In fact, 
except for a few months of its his- 
tory, there never were as many as 
that in the town at any one time, 
though in the celestial city there are 
more than that resident, active mem- 
bers, whose names once stood on its 
membership roll, while all over our 


| 


country to-day are those who look , 


back to it as their early church home. 
Its pastors have labored faithfully 


with it and for it, and one after 


another haye gone—some to their re- 
ward, some to other fields of labor, 
from Maine to California. The pres- 
ent pastor is a young man, who has 


-geen only four years of service in the 


nfinistry; but he has labored zealous- 
ly and faithfully, and his influence is 
felt all over the community. The 
time was approaching for the annual 
meeting, when the pastor made a 
startling announcement to his peo- 


hold an all-day meeting in the church, 
and make it a grand field day. Such 
a thing had never been heard of. 
Some of the church members hardly 


and not a few had never attended 
one. To some the idea seemed im- 
practicable; but the pastor was per- 


sistent, and the appointment was. 
‘made: 


Not a little preliminary work 
was neccssary to make the meeting a 
success. This had been foreseen and 


carefully examined. 


be sent to be read at the time. 
members back on the hills, some of 
whom had not been able to attend 
church for months, were all visited, 
and urged to be present. The result 
was that the people waked up to the 
fact that something was astir. The 
impression got afloat that the annual 
meeting was to be something more 
than a time to hear reports and elect 
officers and do the other business, 
which all knew to be necessary, but 
which the deacons and two or three 
others were supposed to do. So, 
when December 16th, the appointed 
day, arrived, although the ther- 
mometer stood.at zero, the little Con- 
gregational meeting-house was alive 
with people, and they all had their 
lunch baskets along prepared to 
spend the day. First came a service 
of worship, with asermon. The pas- 
tor does not often have an opportu- 
nity to preach to all his members at 
once. Then came the fellowship 
meeting. It was not exactly a con- 
fessional or an experience meeting; 
but the roll of the church was called, 
and each member answered to his 
name in turn. There were confes- 
sions, and bits of experience, and 
new resolutions, and requests for 
prayer. Each member spoke. Not one 
was silent, though some spoke falter- 
ingly and with but few words. Nota 
few had tears in their voices, but the 
youngest, as well as the oldest, de- 
clared his love for the church and his 
determination to live for the Master. 
Of the eighty-four members of the 
church, sixty-six were present, and 
gave some word of testimony, that 
being, with a single exception, all 
the members who were in town on 
the day of the meeting, and that ex- 
ception, one of the faithful ones, had 
sent a letter expressing regrets at 
her necessary absence. From ten or 
twelve of the remaining eighteen, the 
pastor read letters as their names 
were called, and of all but two or 
three of the remainder he gave some 
encouraging report and _ sufficient 
reason why they were not heard 
from. Said the Senior Deacon, when 
the roll was completed, ‘‘Forty-six 
years I have been a member of this 


_church, and I never saw so many of 


its members together before.” Said 
one and another, ‘‘We never saw it 
after this fashion.” 

A child of the church himself, for 
several years a pastor in California, 
spoke a few words of encouragement, 
and the assembly broke up for the 
social hour. This was by no means 
the leas{ important and helpful of the 
exercises of the day, giving: opportu- 
nity, over a cheerful meal, to ex- 
change words of greeting and bind 
hearts together. 

The afternoon session was mainly 
one of business, but the. most of 
those who were there were astonish- 
ed that church business could be so 
interesting. There were reports 


from the deacons, the clerk. and the : 
Treasurer; reports from. the Sewing 
Circle, the Ladies’ Aid Society and 


the Ladies’ Prayer-meeting; reports 
from the Sunday-school and 
prayer-meetings in the outlying dis- 
tricts; a report from the Treasurer of 
the Society, showing the financial 
basis, and the darkness had begun to 


gather before all the reports were 


ended. The people were astonished. 
It had never occurred to some of 
them that the little church was doing 


nevolent contributions and for the 


| work of the Sunday-school, includ- 


ing a new department for home 
study by those who could not attend 
the services on the Sabbath. Never 
was there so much interest in it all. 
Never had some of the members felt 
before what it meant to have a part 
and lot in the active work of the 
church; and when the assembly 
broke up, before the work was fairly, 
finished, for some had far to go, an 
home duties were calling, they said, 
one to another, ‘‘It has been good for 
us to come together to-day.” 

The pastor’s face was beaming. He 
had long been thinking and plan- 
ning and praying and laboring for 
this day, and it had been a success. 
‘‘A report of what you have been do- 
ing should go into the papers to en- 
courage other churches,” said the 
writer to him, as he offered congrat- 
ulations. ‘‘Are you willing I should 
write it up for some of them to see?” 
‘‘Well, if you will do it modestly,” 
said the pastor. 

Stowe, Vt., Dec. 21st. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE 
THE MORAL TONE OF THE 
SECULAR PRESS. 

[From a paper read before the Monday 
Club by Rev A. K. Crawford.] 4 


As Mrs. Bateham of the W. C. T. 
U. recommends, we would: (1) ‘‘Dis- 


card the Sunday papers entirely.” 
religious press should take 


The church list was | 


Every absent Prise, but we are well aware there 


member was written to, with an urg- , re difficulties in the way. I know 


ent appeal that the meeting be re- |; of no one who would undertake the 


membered, and that a letter should . enterprise at his own expense. Who- 


The | 
ri with one publisher, but with all the 


the | 


le—h d that they should up the warfare.” 
Tu the cl ‘should be fearless and persistent.” 
| (4) Every ministerial or religious 
‘gathering should lift up its voice.” 


(3) ‘*‘The ministry 


(5) ‘The Woman’s C. T. U. should 


knew what an annual meeting was, laborand pray.” (6) ‘‘Individual Chris- 
_tians need to remember that to their 


‘Maker they must individually an- 


swer.” In addition to these six ef- 
forts, we suggest for your discussion 


to-day, the feasibility of publishing 


a pure newspaper. 
Perhaps we have not sufficiently 
counted the cost of such an enter- 


ever did so, must compete not only 


daily papers. If. undertaken, it must 
be on a large scale, and as a mission- 
ary enterprise, and for a time sus- 
tained at a sacrifice. Perhaps such a 
sacrifice no one religious denomina- 
tion could sustain; but would. not 


this be a suitable work for a union 


ers. 
ganized would doubtless co-operate 
or adopt such a paper as their organ, 
and every moral reform of society or 
party would hailit asthe right arm 
of their power. 
good.objects that such a paper would 
secure, besides showing that the peo- 
ple are not so depraved as to wish to 
be made worse by their reading mat- 
ter. 
closer unity the different members of 


of all Christian churches? Our 
plan would be to have a 
competent committee of repre- 
sentative men from the leading 
denominations on this coast, to act 
as trustees or managers, and let them 
secure the best talent. Let no ex- 
pense be spared so make the paper 
reliable, and worthy of our recom- 
mendation, asa literary family news- 
paper; then let all ministers of every 


patronizing denomination hold them- 


selves as agents to secure subscrib- 
Our Sunday Union recently 6r- 


There are many 


It would serve to draw into 


the body of Christ for which Jesus 


prayed’so fervently, and for which 
his devout followers are still praying 
and laboring. But how can we secure 
united action in this? The project 
could be started in this club. If 
deemed advisable, the plan might be 
presented at the Annual Association, 
where our fraternal 
others appointed as special commit- 
tees on the subject, might be instruct- 
ed to present our views to other ec- 
clesiastical bodies. 
demands of the case and might be 
induced to co-operate. 
sent this plan, confidently hoping 


delegates, or 


These see the 


But we pre- 


that something practical may be de- 


vised; because, whatever ought to be 


done can be done. 


The Sailors’ Woman’s Christian 


Temperance meeting resolved itself 


into a genuine ‘‘tea-meeting” on the 


Tuesday night after Christmas.  Pas- 


tor Rowell opened the meeting with 


reading Timothy, second chapter, 
and’ prayer. 
ed, and then coffee and cake were 
served in an informal fashion. 
Candy Committee distributed their 
sweet favors, with red apples. 
tracts, and Mrs. McClees’ Christmas 
cards to sailors, went into deep pock- 
ets; and last, but not least, were the 
lovely bouquets for the sailors, sent 
by the Y. W. C. A. of 912 Sutter 


Brief. exercises follow- 
Our 
Floral 


street, each one a Christmas hymn 


in itself. 
Mr. Findley, the President, Mrs. 


After a Scotch song, by 


Simmie, read the pledge,and Mrs. 


Skelton seconded the President’s in- 


vitation to come up and sign, in her 


own excellent way, with such effect 
that thirty-one took the pledge. 
Mrs. Skelton closed the meeting with 
prayer. The Sailors’ Union desire to 
thank the ladies of Plymouth church, 
and other kind friends, who so bounti- 


| fully sent the nice cake for-our feast; 


also the Y. W. C.-A. for the flowers. 


Both were so good in their places, 


and delightfully appreciated by the 
sailors. Poor Jack knows little of 


what home is at this happy time, 


but had one pleasant evening on shore 
this holiday season. 


‘ings 1s, 


Heme Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


CUTTING DOWN. 


[From the January number of the Home 
Missionary we reproduce in the Column what 
the secretaries say about ‘‘Cutting Down,”’] 

‘One duty forced upon the managers 
of the Home Missionary Society by 
its shortened fundsis that of reduc- 
ing missionary expenditures. It is 
no easy task. In its best financial 
estate the Society is not unlike an 
anxious mother who, with a scanty 
measure of cloth, must contrive to 
make it cover a growing child. The 
garment is always a marvel of piecing. 
But when from this scant material a 
whole breadth is suddenly swept 
away, at a time, too, when the child 
is bursting with new growth, then 
the home missionary mother may al- 


most sit down in despair and confess » 


herself’ at her wits’ end. Neverthe- 
less, the garment must be made from 
the material in hand. We cannot 
cut down the child. We must cut 


done? 

Is there waste in the expenditure 
of home missionary funds? It would 
imply infallible wisdom on the part 
of the management if there were ab- 
solutely none. But the system of 
checks and safeguards now employed 
to prévent it, is such as to reduce 
this waste to the lowest terms. Every 
applicant for missionary aid has to 
pass through four distinct courts. 
First, a local committee of the pastors 
of the vicinage, who know the church 
well, and can testify, as only friendly 
neighbors can, of its special needs. 
Second, a State Committee of pastors 


knowledge of the field. The fidelity 
of these State Committees is beyond 
praise. One of their quarterly meet- 
in fact, a session of 
days, in which the _ condition 
and the prospect of every mis- 
sionary church is passed in review, 
and the least amount it ought to ask 
is fixed. Upon the result of these 


apportionment of funds for the State 
is chiefly determined. Third, a su- 
perintendent who holds the double 
relation of trusted friend of the church 
and confidential agent of the man- 
agers at New York. These superin- 
tendents are picked men, wise, cau- 
tious, alert, free from any foolish am- 
bition to multiply churches on paper, 
and under strict directions never to 
plant a church on ground fairly occu- 
pied by another in-which a pure gos- 
pelis preached. Final'y, the Execu- 
tive Committee at New York, with 
the accumulated judgments of these 
three courts before them, assemble at 


ed grant, and to commission the mis- 
sionary. 

This system of checks, if faithfully 
applied, isideally perfect. If, for ex- 
ample, the pastors of the vicinage, in 
any excess of local zeal are disposed 
to claim more than a just share, this 
abuse is sure to be counteracted by 
the Central Committee, who have a 
whole State to provide for; and should 
the State Committee and superinten- 
dent fall into a similar error concern- 
ing their own district, the Executive 
Committee, whose vision sweeps over 
the needs of forty States and Terri- 


ive. ‘‘If the system is faithfully ap- 
plied,” I have said. From an inti- 
mate acquaintance of four years with 
its working, the writer is free to tes- 


mining missionary need is adminis- 
tered, in all its parts, with a fidelity 
and a justice that are well nigh per- 
fect. Whatever waste or abuse can 
creep through this fourfold guard of 
our treasury must be small indeed. 
Yet this little, whatever it is, the 
managers are endeavoring by re- 
doubled vigilance to save. But the 
econofny just now required must op- 
erate chiefly in other directions, nota- 
bly in the following: 


promising it may appear, can be un- 
dertaken while the Society is in debt 
for that now in hand. This is an 
unfortunate necessity, but it is im- 
perative and admits of no exception. 
2. Churches nearing self-support will 
be urged to hasten toward that goal 
by forced marches. Whatever new 
motive they may need to quicken their 
pace is now supplied in the absolute 


share their burdens. 


3. Churches applying for the same 
grant.as before must be denied. The 
Home Missionary Society has been, 
toa large extent, a church-building 
society, as well. The most frequent 
plea for the continuance of the old 


people are pledged for all they can 
carry. Until the house is paid for, 
we cannot increase our payments on 
the salary.” In ordinary times this 
may often be good reasoning. But 
these are times of distress. Our 
treasury can no longer respond to 
such appeals. Church-building must 


Society named for that purpose. The 
Home Missionary Society must re- 
turn to its early rule and enforce it 
with new strictness, namely an in- 
creased pledge each year from the 
people; a smaller grant each year from 
the treasury. 

_ 4, Churches long on the roll, but still 
helpless, must consider whether the 
time has not come for a temporary 
withdrawal, in. part, at least, of mis- 


| sionary help. There will apways be 


down the pattern, How shall it be- 


and laymen selected for their wider — 


estimates, thus carefully reached, the — 


the Bible House to authorizethe need- © 


tories, will supply the timely correct- © 


tify that the above method of deter- | 


1. No new work, no matter how ~ 


inability of the Society longer to 


grant is: ‘‘We are building. Our - 


be thrown more and more upon the . 
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churches thus chronically dependent. 
The Society finds its warrant for 
coming to their aid, in the terms of 
its charter, which describes its object 
to be, ‘‘to send the Gospel to the des- 
titute.”” But there are limits to the. 
application of sucha principle. Times 
of distress are times of special dis- 
crimination, and when the question 
is between discriminating against a 
church with an assured future, and a 
church that, to all human appearance 
has none, the largest good may re- 
quire us to let go the helpless enter- 
prise for the benefit of the hopeful 
one. This will be a new hardship to 
many feeble flocks. -Possibly, under 
this treatment, some may scatter and 
die.. But, thereby, the fittest may be 
enabled to survive. 3 

5. Churches near enough togethez 
to be served by the same minister 
should submit to be yoked. It is not 
always the best thing per se; but this 
is nota matter per se, it is a matter 
per bonum publicum. All personal 
considerations ‘yield to necessity. 
Not what is absolutely best, but what 
is best under the circumstances, is 
now the main question with the So- 
ciety, and should be with the 
churches. Let-none call it a hard- 
ship if unreasonahle refusal to sub- 
mit to the arrangement shall necessi- 
tate the withdrawal of the Society’s 
help. - 
feoki rapidly sketched, are the 
lines of economy marked out by ne- 
cessity, and already inaugurated. 
The garment must be cut to the cloth. 
Bat let it not be forgotten that all the 
while the home missionary child is 
crowing lustily, and will grow. 
Whatever we are unable with this re- 
duced pattern to cover goes cold and 
naked. Home missionary need is 
steadily creeping ahead of home mis- 
sionary supplies. This is the real 
explanation of the Society’s debt. A 
Boston pastor, ina personal letter to 
the missionary rooms, declares, with 
much point, ‘‘Missionary societies 
are inevitably liable to debt, if they 
be alive to their work.” Indeed, it 
may be questioned if a society has 
any mission at all in America that is 
not also an increasing mission. 
While, therefore, the managers sadly 
yield to the inevitable, and will-cut 


down the work ‘‘to the last point of | 


safety,” they cannot believe that the 
churches mean, or can wisely afford, 
to sanction any permanent reduction 
of home missionary funds.—Secretary 
Clark, in the Advance. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The adjourned annual meeting of 
the Congregational Associates will be 
held on Friday, January 7, 1887, at 
No. 7 Montgomery avenue at 3:30 
p.M. A fullattendance of the mem- 
bers is desired. J. EH. Aarr, Sec. 


Last Monday the Congregational 
Club met as usual at the Baldwin. 
Rev. W. S. Hamlin of Oakland pre- 
sented the subject of the day, ‘‘The 
Law of Generation as Applied to the 
Nativity of Christ.” 

A New Yeay’s Sunday-school con- 
cert was held in Plymouth church on 
Sunday morning, the subject being 
the ‘‘Gospel Armor.” The body of 


the house was filled with children. 


Rev. H. E. Jewett made a very happy 
address on the occasion. 


“New Year’s sermons were very gen- 
erally preached in our churches last 
Sunday. 

No less than three of our preachers 
discoursed on the same text—viz., 
“This year thou shalt die.” The 
preachers were Revs. Kimball, Row- 
ell and Cooke. 


There will be no meeting of the 
Club next Monday on account of the 
meeting of the Bay Association. On 
the following Monday Mrs. H. Skel- 
ton is invited to address the Club. 


‘“My Days Are Swi than a 
Post” was Dr. Beckwith’s theme at 
the Third church in this city. ‘‘My 
Days Are Swifter than a Weaver’s 
Shuttle” was Mr. Bacon’s at Berkeley. 


- **The Problems of 1887” was the 
subject of discourse at Bethany 
church Sunday morning. Rev. A. 
K. Crawford preached very accepta- 
bly at night. 

Most of our churches are observing 
this week of prayer. Some are unit- 
ing with other denominations in do- 
Ing so. 

Rev. H. E. Jewett officiated at 
Plymouth church in this city Sab- 
bath-morning and evening. 

A sunrise prayer-meeting was held 
on New Year’s morning at the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, and 
some two hundred people attended 
it. East such prayer-meetings have 
often been held. Prayer-meeting af- 
ter the Sunday evening service has 
been commenced, and much good is 
hoped therefrom. 


Rev. C. A. Savage, who has done 
such excellent work in Berkeley, but 
has been away sick for a somewhat 
lengthy period, has forwarded his 
resignation as pastor of that church. 


Some valuable rooms have been 
added to-the Alameda church at a 
cost of about two thousand dollars 
altogether. They were formally 
opened last Tuesday evening, when 
addresses were delivered by the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr., Dr. 
Warren, Rev. W. C. Pond and Rev. 
George Morris. Nine persons (one 
on profession) were added to this 
church last Sunday, and in the even- 
Ing a Society of Christian Endeavor. 
Was organized. 
The South Vallejo church finished 
lastjyear with all debts paid. | 


Rev. Dr. Warren spent last Sab- 
bath at Crockett. | 


**Revive Thy Work in the Midst of 
the Years” and ‘‘Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock” were Rev. Dr. 
=" themes at Benicia last Sun- 

ay. 

Two persons united with the Wood- 
land church last Sunday.. 

At Antioch the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor had a 
New Year’s praise service Sabbath 


evening. The church was crowded... 


A good work is in progress in Mo- 


doe county under the earnest labors 


of Revs. Griffiths and Meserve. 


The San Juan Sunday-school gave 
a Christmas concert Sabbath evening, 
December 26th, which was enjoyed 
by a full house. The young people 
have recently organized a Society of 
Christian Endeavor, which promises 
to be helpful to the members and to 
the cause of Christ in the place. A 
young people’s meeting on Sabbath 
evenings has been quite well attended 
for several months, and with increas- 
ing interest. We hope that, with the 
opening of the New Year, a marked 
interest in the church and among the 
people will be manifest. 


The Rocklin Sunday-school held 
their usual Christmas exercises. A 
very interesting programme was well 
rendered by the scholars. The church 


was decorated with evergreens, ferns 


and pictures, and a beautiful tree 
adorned the platform. The church 
was crowded, and many went away 
who could not get in. Mr. J. P. 
Whitney gave us one hundred dol- 
lars to buy presents for the children, 
the most of which was spent in nice 
books. Over eighty scholars report- 
ed themselves as members of the 
school. We always have an influx at 
Christmas tide. We have averaged 
forty for the year, and are in a pros- 
perous condition at present. Com. 


The Rio Vista Sunday-school gave 
a New Year’s concert. The house 
was crowded, the music excellent, 
the recitations creditable, and the 
collection more than paid for the gos- 
pel hymns, four in one, just intro- 
duced for the whole school. Dr. 
Brown, the founder of the school and 
its first Superintendent, gave a brief 
address, relating the small beginning 
in a rude place, with rough seats 
without backs. Only one of the early 
workers, besides Dr. Brown, is left in 
Rio Vista. The pioneer pastor, Rev. 
John Powell, a most earnest and 
godly man, lies in an unmarked spot 
in the cemetery. His grave may be 
forgotten; his work never. One of 
the earliest pupils has entered the 
ministry in a distant State. 


Three were received to the Olivet 
church in this city on confession of 
faith. The house was crowded at the 
Christmas exercises, tree, recitations, 
songs, etc., on Friday evening. 

At the Green-street church four 
new members were received, one by 
letter and three on confession of faith. 
The services were very well attended. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows preached as us- 
ual in the First church in this city to 
good and attentive audiences. At 
the communion in the morning twen- 
ty-one were received to membership, 
— of them on confession of 

aitn. 


Four persons united with the 
church in Stockton, last Sabbath, 
and two children were baptized. One 
of the latter was the pastor’s infant 
son, for whom the tite was adminis- 
tered by Rev. Dr. Holbrook, who 
also assisted in the communion ser- 
vice. ‘The Week of Prayer is being 
observed by daily union. prayer-meet- 
ings in the different houses of wor- 
ship. 

At the Second church, Oakland, 
the pastor preached a New Year’s 
sermon in the morning, and on the 
subject of church extension in the 
evening. The church will observe 
the Week of Prayer. The New Year’s 
entertainment was largely attended, 
and all the exercises well rendered. 


Christmas eve was a happy time for 
the First church in San Bernardino. 
The Sunday-school had a concert ex- 
ercise, a tree, fruit and candies; and 
Pastor Oakley found a pair of stock- 
ings on the tree with about sixty dol- 
larsin them. A few weeks ago the 
Ladies Missionary Society held a mis- 
sionary concert in place of the pray- 
er-meeting, and gave an interesting 
evening in Japan. It was as follows: 
(1) ‘“‘Talk About the Sacred Mount- 
ain,” by Miss Wright; (2) ‘‘Descrip- 
tion of Kioto, and Information Con- 
cerning the Mikado,” by Mrs. Colvin; 
(3) ‘‘Peculiar Habits and Domestic 
Manners of the People,” by Mrs. 
Stoughton; (4) ‘‘The Romanist Work 
in Japan and Effects,” by Mr. Holt, 
General Secretary of the Y. M.C. A.; 
(5) ‘The Shinto Religion,” by Rev. 
Charles H. Davis; (6) ‘“‘A Japanese 
Inquiry Meeting,” by J. J. Whitney; 
(7) <‘A Pilgrim Colony on Yezzo,” by 
Mrs. Davis. 
terest in the whole meeting and some 
missionary zeal created... They have 
begun work in this Society in a more 
systematic form. Next Saturday 
they have a meeting by themselves, 
with the following programme as a 
starter: (1) Population of Africa and 
degree of civilization; (2) the Congo 
Free State, facts of interest concern- 
it; (3) history of mission work in Af- 
rica; (4) special reports from our 
fields in Africa; (5) map of our fields 
and description; (6) collection for 
the W. B. M. P. Our congregations 
are good, and the evening meetings 
are increasing in numbers and in in- 
terest. Four united with the church 
on confession last Sunday, and two 


others by letter. 


There was a deep in- 


REY. C. A. HUNTINGTON. 


Rev. C. A. Huntington, after five 
years of very acceptable and success- 
ful labor at Eureka, Himboldt coun- 
ty, has felt impelled by increasing 
age to resign his pastorate in that 
important field. The following very 
appreciative resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


‘*Wuereas, Our pastor, C. A. Hunt- 
ington, has resigned his position as 
our spiritual teacher, and is about to 
depart from us; and, 

‘‘WuerEas, We desire to express 
our deep appreciation for him, both 
as our pastor and as a Christian man; 
therefore, 

‘* Resolved, That, through the pas- 
torate of our venerated brother, the 


First Congregational church of Eu- 


reka has been greatly blessed; that 
fervent piety, earnest love of Chris- 
tian truth and unselfish devotion to 
the interests of the church have won 
for him our profoundest love and re- 
spect; 

‘* Resolved, That we deplore the loss 
of one who has been so zealous a 
friend and so loving and faithful a 
shepherd to his flock; 

‘* Resolved, That we recognize the 
great importance and value of his la- 
bors, not only in placing the pros- 
perity of the church on a firm and 
enduring foundation and in advanc- 
ing its spiritual welfare, but, also, 
we recognize and acknowledge the 
efficiency of his influence in pro- 
moting the interests of other 
churches of our order, and Congre- 
gationalism generally, in Humboldt 
county, all of which churches show 
our regret because of his retirement; 

‘Resolved, That though we sepa- 
rate from him as our pastor, the mem- 
ory of his worth and the influence of 
his teachings and example, like the 
Star of Bethlehem, shall still guide 
us on, through the forgiving love of 


Christ, in the path that leads to im- 


mortality; 
Resolved, That though the ties 


| that now unite us be severed, the Tree 


of Life, from which he has gathered 
for us spiritual bread, shall not with- 
er in our midst, but, through his in- 
fluence among us, and by the redeem- 
ing grace of God, we shall water and 
care for it still, making it to be in us 
a tree springing up into *everlasting 
life. 

Resolved, That our love for our 
pastor and our prayers for the bene- 
diction of our Heavenly Father to 
crown his age, will follow him where- 
ever he may go. And we earnestly 
pray that he may be spared to return 
to us again, after a season of travel 
and rest, that we may give him that 

glad and hearty welcome which our 
love for him will prompt. 

‘‘By order of members of the First 
Congregational church of Eureka, 
Humboldt county, Cal. 

NORMAN JEWETT, 
K. 
*‘Deacons. 
‘‘Dated, Dec: 26, 1886.” 


CHRISTMAS TREE AT SAN MIGUEL. 


The new town of San Miguel, with 


its fifty and more new houses, is 


hardly three months old. The Con- 
gregational Sunday-school, not even 
so ancient, resolved to have a Christ- 
mas-tree, but exactly how it knew 
not. The old schoolhouse was too 
small, the Christmas-trees far away, 
and the young  Sunday-school, 
though rich in hope and vigor, was 
otherwise poor. Unawares, how- 
ever, things began to work for them. 


-A shapely pine-tree in a canyon 


twelve miles away got on wheels and 
came down to them. A hall large 
enough to accommodate all stood 
ready built for us. 
flowers wild, white from the hills, 
were on hand, and deft hands were 
there to weave them in forms of grace 
and béanty. Great confidence we 
ought to have in the possibilities of 
the future, for, all unknowing where 
it was to come from, we had singing 
and we had recitations, and the tree 
was hung with presents. But it was 
reserved for His High Mightiness 
Santa Claus to give us the surprise 
of the evening. Near the close, 
hasty, loud knocks upon the door 
brought a messenger with a telegram. 
It read somewhat thus: 


‘‘NortH Dec. 24, 1886. 
the Congregational Church of 
San Miguel: Bother railroads and 
steamships! Off in the warehouse in 
San Luis, by some bungling, is the 
organ meant for your Christmas-tree. 
My sled and trusty reindeer after 
thisforme. Santa Craus—mad.” 
Superintendent Wells, to whom 
we owe largely this glad surprise, 
was called upon to rise and explain. 
He said that the First Congregational 
church of Oakland had generously 
donated us a new organ; and, by 
some mistake, instead of its being 
sent direct to us by railroad, it was 
sent to Port Harford; and he was 
mad, too, he said, because we ought 
to have it here to-night. Another 
gift, however, he said, was there, and 
all right—seventy-five new singin 
books for our Sunday-school, given 
tous by D. M. Benham. And so, 
with thankful hearts to kind Chris- 
tian friends doing so much for us, 
and grateful praises for the Lord’s 
own best Christmas gift, we will long 
remember this night. 
San Miguel, Dec. 29, 1886. 


THE BETHESDA SCHOOL. 


ae | 

The Christmas-tide was celebrated 
by a peeasant entertainment on Thurs- 
day evening, at the Bethesda Sun- 
day-school room, on the corner of 
Pierce and Page streets, which had | 


Berries red and ne phy. 


been tastefully decorated by Mr. Har- 
ry Howard and youthful assistants. 
The presence of many members of 
the First Congregational church, 
proved the interest felt in their branch 
school. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Tobey and remarks were made 
by Rev. Dr. Barrows and by Rev. 
Dr. Warren. A song of greeting 


‘was sung by children of the school, 


who lifted up little white banners, 
bordered with evergreen, and bearing 
letters which spelled the motto ‘A 
Merry Christmas!” and there were 
also recitations by different boys and 
girls. A piano solo was given by 
Miss Allen, one of the teachers, who 
rendered finely a polonaise by Chop- 
in, and a duet was delightfully 
played by Miss Haight and Miss 
Katzenbach, who gave a sonata by 
Diabelli. Miss Harriet Brown recited 
‘‘Prayer and Potatoes” in a very ef- 
fective manner, showing the insepa- 
rable relation of faith and good 
works. There was singing by a male 
quartet—Mr. Clinton J. Hutchins, 
first tenor; Rev. Dr. Barrows, second 
tenor; Mr Malcolm D. Barrows, sec- 
ond bass; Mr. William Webster, first 
bass; and Miss Clara Hutchins sang 
‘‘Beware” in her usual pleasing 
style. 

While the tree was being lighted, 
a crusty old bachelor appeared, who 
expressed contempt for such foolish- 
ness and recklessly denied belief in 
Santa Claus. Suddenly a joyous 
song was heard, and Jack Frost and 
his little wife came in, glittering with 
snow and ice, and heralding Santa 
Claus himself, before whom the boast- 
ful bachelor was humbled. Candy 
and apples were distributed, and af- 
ter a brief season of social intercourse 
the festivities were concluded. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Charles 
Griswold for his efficiency as master 
of ceremonies, and also to many oth- 
érs who contributed in various ways 
to the pleasure of the occasion. The 
service rendered during the past 
year by Mr. and Mrs. Tobey in con- 
nection with this school, can only be 
appreciated by those who are in a 
position to know what they have ac- 
complished. Eternity alone can 
measure the value of such efforts. 
May God bless them and the Bethes- 
da school! Com. 


RENEWED PROBLEMS OF LIFE. | 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


The lapse of time with us in our 
earthly probation is so ordered and 
arranged that the questions of our 
personal history and character may 
be continually repeated and renewed 
as our life progresses. This princi- 
ple prevails through all the subdi- 
visions by which we mark and chron- 
icle the steps of our unceasing pil- 
grimage. From the most minute to 
the gravest of these periods, we are 
brought face to face with the self-in- 
terrogation, ‘‘Shall we continue in 
all things, or shall we in anything 


‘change our way of living?” 


An hour passes over our head, and, 
as the last sands fall and its number 
chimes, we are reminded that a page 
of our biography is written down, 
and that we are to turn a leaf and 
dip our pen anew. Thesun ofa day 
goes down, and we leave our fields of 


occupation and lay our head on our 


pillow, waiting till a new day shall 
dawn before we decide upon the re- 
sumption or suspension of our tasks. 
So, a’week expends its days, sacred 
and secular, and startsus over again 
upon our heritage of worship and 
work. With slower, but with equal- 
ly certain and regular lapse, our 
months go by, each beginning its date 


with: the earliest numeral, and _ so] 


suggesting a fresh page of our biog- 
With more impressive step 
our years go by, writing out fuller chap- 
ters of our earthly story, and with 
weightier summons bidding us re- 
new with such fresh dawning the 
practical record of our being. 

Ah, how can we place an adequate 
estimate upon this privilege of renew- 
ing, at so many successive steps, the 
aim and object of our journey 
through this vale of time!. How 
earnestly are we thus called upon to 
make a new start upon our way, as 
these freshly opened reaches invite 
our treading! 

We may ask, then, as a new year 
wakes us to its dawning, and we set 
forward with fresh vigor on our life’s 
highway, ‘‘What has been with us 
the controlling inspiration of our 
planning and toiling?” Shall we wel- 
come this force in its regal suprema- 
cy, or would it be wise to make a 
change? 

What has been our personal in- 
fluence in the fellowships of life? 
Within the walls of home, within the 
social circle, shall this demonstration 
be renewed or revolutionized? We 
may raise the inquiry, even if we have 
no sensation of self-reproach, 

How have we borne the pressure 
of trouble and disappointment under 
the administration of divine Provi- 
dence? With submissive and lowly 
spirit, or do we need to be taught this 
daily utterance to that Sovereign 
Ruler—‘‘Thy will be done”? — 

What has been our improvement of 
opportunity to secure for others, es- 
pecially for the poor and suffering, 


grateful relief and beneficent issues? | 


Shall there be a fresh consecration of 
powers in this direction? : 
And, so, how have we accomplish- 


ed the tasks of life, with brain or} 


hand? how have we welcomed its dis- | 
cipline? how have we studied the di- 
vine Word, and honored the Lord’s 
Day? Will a penitential review be 
timely, to be followed by fresh devo- 
tion? 

We may well avail ourselves of. 


fresh probation. _ | 
SACRED MEMORIES. 


Sunday-school at Clayton.1 


So rainbowed o’er with smiles and. tears, 
With all their mingled hopes and fears, 

_ Our thoughts are led. 
Remembrance of that early time 
When many sought this favored clime 
Recalls, alas! how heart and crime — 
) So close were wed. 


In those young days of church and town, 
When child of God had least renown, ~ 

+ Much did it mean to give a frown | 
On every sin. 


In union at the mercy-seat; 
Who joy could find in service sweet 
God’s housé within. | 


Yet there were those, the tried and true, 
Who gladly joined that favored few; 
Whose happy choice was thus to do 
The Master’s will. 
In every place where Christly mien 
Could help a soul on God to lean; 
In happy face was clearly seen 

Love’s purpose still. 


A glory light from out the throne; 

Within its walls the Master's own 
Have warnings given. 

The story told in tenderness, 

The seedlet dropped with gentleness, 

Though often sown in feebleness, 
Was richest leaven.. 


That little room to children dear, 

Where Bible truths are made so clear, 
Hath witnessed scenes of heavenly cheer, 
Fraught with new life. 

Among these, here and there, a heart 

Hath lately found that ‘*better part,” 

With gladness saying, ‘‘I’ll depart 
From sin and strife.” 


But, oh, the friends passed on before, 
Whose words and life were richest store, 
Their smiles will greet us nevermore 
In place of prayer! — 
Yet, though within the home on high, 
Where enters neither tear nor sigh, 
Their presence seemeth very nigh; 
Our love they share. 


Those faithful shepherds, men of God, © 
Whose earnsst deeds the angels laud, 
The most debased of sinners awed — 
By lives so pure. | . 
Their words of atl. uttered here, — 
The messages they made so clear, 
Than all beside to them more dear, | 
Shall eye endure. 


‘‘son of thunder, ” Powell named; 
And Morgan, too, for meekness famed; 


1 The loving Harker, sin ne’er shamed— 


- These live, though dead. — 
This aged one, like John of old, 
In preaching Christ was strong and bold; 
Yet all so lovingly ’twas told 
Heart-burdens fled. 


Then Brother Merritt, one of few 
. Whose strong convictions, old or new, 
Kept him to Jesus firm and true, 
*Mid worldly scorn. 
Epistles such as these men read, 
Wko pulpit pleadings never heed; 
And fruit is garnered from such seed 
For heaven’s morn. — 


And Bagster, who, with wealth of love 

For Afric’s sons did thence remove, _ 
Whence God’s own chariot took above 
His ransomed soul— 
O well-beloved, thy mantle rest 

On each who loves, his God the best! 

Thy zeal be ours, of faith the test, 

Till comes the goal! 


And these who now stand in the fray, 
Who bear the burdening heat of day, 
Are walking in the-beaten way 
Those dear ones trod. | 

The one who now the lambs doth lead 
In pastures green finds richest feed; 
His weekly words meet children’s need, 

And help to God, 


Our pastor’s love naught can destroy; 

Brought tearful sowing, now the joy; 

As parts the gold from its alloy, — 
Thus souls were freed. _ 

His anxious heart and earnest word 

Have roused to action long deferred; 

In weary hearts, with longing stirred, 
Has dropped the seed, 


But sweet the mem’ries clust’ring round 

This day, when peace and joy is found 

To be comprised in that glad sound— 
‘*Peace be to earth!” 

The burdened one who hears that voice, 

And in the message can rejoice, 

Will find that grand and glorious choice 

| Of priceless worth. 


Why gathered here to-night are we? 
Ask Bethlehem and Calvary; “% 
Then old and young can plainly see — 
The Father’s love. | 
May we in God find our retreat! 
Those gone before we then shall meet, 
Some happy morn, at Jesus’ feet, 
All safe above. — 


the rising light of a new year’s dawn 
to begin a new dedication of our whole | 
being, as we set forward with its re-| 
newed outfit, to that unerring and 
gracious Will that accords us thus a 


[Read at the Christmas gathering of the 


Back through the years, the changeful years, 


But few the hearts which then could meet | 


} 
te old church there long hath shone 


CARRIE G. MERRALL. 


IMYERS & OO. 


LAMPS 


| The German Savings and Loan Society. . 


753 Mission Street, 
_ (Bet. Third and Fourth.) 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 


GILDER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Mats, Passe Partouts, Window Shades, 
Cornices, etc., and Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Old mirror or picture frames regilded. 


* 


Le a af = J 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannotbe | 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- | 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
ONLY rn cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


BUY YOUR 
Christmas 
AND...... 


New Year’s 


«14 & 1116 Market street, 


(Near Mason) 
They are offering genuine bargain in 


Kid Gloves, Hankerchiefs, 
Satchels, roam. 
Gents’ Scarfs, Suspenders, 
. Gloves, etc., ete. 


GAS, 
OIL, VAPOR. . 


085.) RANGES. 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. 


STOVES: 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND _ 
STANDARD BOOKS, | 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
_ BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, _. 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, | 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Constantly 
on e 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D- signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


BEACH, 
107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


P-d31 


oS” DIVIDEND NOTICE —THE GERMAN 
Savings and Loan Society.—For the half year 
ending December 31, 1886, the Board of Di- 
rectors of The German Savings and Loan S8o- 
c ety has declared a dividend at the rate of four 
and thirty-two one-hundredths (4 32-100) per 
cent. per apnum on term deposits, and three 
and sixty one-hundred hs (3 60-100) per cent. 
per annum on ordinary deposits, payable on 
and after the 3d day of January, 1887. By or- 


der, GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 
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Adze Eye Shoeing hammer and handle, wt., 9 oz 


The Scientific Kit of Tools for Farmers. 


Stockmen and Machinists 
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 Farrier’s Knife, Woostenholm. 


We furnish aJ] of above for about haif what is asked els 


where for them, and satisfaction’guaran teed. 


Farrier’s Pincers, Cast Steel, {2 inch. 
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ess, Hand Feed, 
Weight, 65 pounds. 
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THIS COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR ONLY $25.00. 
WICKSON & CO.,38 California St..San Francisco. 
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Children’s Corner. 


FIRE! FIRE! 


O Birdie, fly! for the maple tree, 
Where your nest is hid so cunningly, 
With scarlet flames is ablaze, I see. 


- For Autumn, that wanton, gold-haired boy, 


Roams wild, with a flaming torch for a toy, 
And he fires the trees with a reckless joy. 


On'the maple’s mantle the bright sparks fall; 
Onthe creeping woodbine along the wall; 
On the sturdy oak trees, stanch and tall. 


O Birdie, fly! to the southland hie, 
For the woods are blazing beneath our sky, 


And your home is on fire—Birdie, fly! 
—St. Nicholas. 


THE LAST OPPORTUNITY. 


‘‘For many years I have made it a 
rule never to spend a half-hour with 
any person without finding out if 
that person was a Christian, and if 
not, trying to preach Christ to him.” 

This, in substance, is what the min- 
ister said in the little church at the 
quiet summer resort by the river side, 
where Edith Manton was staying. 
‘‘For,” continued the speaker, ‘‘it 
may be my last opportunity to speak 
for Christ, or it may be some one’s 
last chance of hearing the truth.” 

Edith was thinking of these words 
this morning when she went out in 
Jerry’s boat after lilies. Jerry knew 
where the flowers were sweetest and 
fairest, ind, too, he was counted the 
best oarsman on the river. Edith 


often went out with Jerry, and that | 


morning she was thinking: ‘I have 
had more than one opportunity to 
present Christ to Jerry; but I do not 


even know whether or not he belongs 


to Christ. If I had only spoken to 
him before! I don't know how to be- 
gin now.” Presently she began 
singing: 


‘‘Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the shore.” 
Jerry listened, and when she end- 


ed said: 


«That’s a good one, Miss.” 

‘Yes, but, Jerry,are you pulling 
for the other shore?” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know much about 
them things,” replied Jerry. ‘‘Reck- 
on as how when one has no oars to 
pull with, he must just drift. And 
maybe he will drift to the shore, and 
maybe he won’t.”’ 

‘‘But why shouldn’t you have the 
oars?” asked Edith. 

‘‘Well, I s’pose it’s like this: some- 
times a boat gets loose and starts off 
without oars, and then at other times 


the oars get broken or lost in the}: 
middle of the river. 


I never lost nor 
broke an oar in my life, soI s’pose I 
must have started:without any.” 

‘‘And so you mean to keep on drift- 
ing?” asked Edith, growing interest- 
ed. 

‘What can a fellow do? Out in 
the middle of the river without any 
oars! He hasn’t much chance of get- 
ting back to the wharf after them.” 

‘‘But if the oars have been lying 
in the bottom of his boat all the time— 
wouldn’t a man be foolish if he didn’t 
pick them up and use them when he 


found he was drifting down stream, 


and making no progress toward the 
other shore?” 

‘‘Humph! It ain’t much likely that 
a fellow would let them oars lie right 
afore his eyes and never touch them, 
is it, now?” 

‘That is what puzzles me,” replied 
Edith. ‘‘You have only just to put 
out the hand of faith and take hold 
of the oars of prayer and the word of 
God, and pull for the shore.” 

‘‘My! miss, I never thought of that! 


. I’ve got a Bible that my old mother 


gave me when I started out; and she 
taught me a prayer, too. And I’ve 
been letting them oars lie idle in the 
bottom of the old boat all these years. 


D’ye ’spose they are as good and stout 


as ever? And wouldthey pull an old 
fellow like me into port?” 

‘Tam sure they would. O, Jerry, 
I wish you would take hold of them 
and pull.” 

‘‘T believe I will! Ill get out the 
old Bible to night, and I'll say that 
little prayer; or, if I can’t remember 
that, I'll whittle out a new one. I 
promise you, Miss, I'll do it.” 

The next morning Edith was just 
starting out to walk down to the riv- 
er when a messenger came in haste. 
**O Miss Manton! There’s been an 
accident; and old Jerry is most kill- 
ed. He wants you. Heis outof his 
head, and keeps saying something 
about pulling for the shore. The 
doctor says he can’t live.” 

When they reaehed the place where 
Jerry was slowly breathing his life 
away, some one said: ‘‘Jerry, Jerry, 
here is Miss Manton!” 

Jerry opened his eyes and said 
faintly, ‘‘Sing that!” | 

And there surrounded by a group 
of rough, though kindly men, Edith 


sang: 


‘‘ Light in the darkness, sailor, day is at 
hand, 


See o’er the foaming billows, fair haven’s 
land; | 
Drear was the voyage, sailor, now almost 
o’er, 
Safe within the life-boat, sailor, pull for 
the shore. ” 


As she paused, Jerry’s lips moved, 


and bending low to hear, Edith 
_ caught the whisper: 


did it! I took the oars; I pull- 
ed for the shore, I guess Ill make 
the harbor!” | 

A few more labored breaths, and 
Jerry had, as we trust, ‘‘made the 


harbor!” 


‘‘What if I had not used that last 
opportunity?” said Edith to herself 
as she walked back to her cottage.— 
The Pansy. | 


Shppery places may fling up the 
heels of great giants, and little 
temptations may overthrow well- 
grown Christians.—Lee. 


DAN BRIGGS’ SERMON. 


BY ADDIE M. TIRRELL. 


‘‘Boys,” said Charlie Snow, **there 
is Dan Briggs getting up from behind 
that log. Ishould not wonder if he 
has been lying there drunk. My 
father says he is the biggest disgrace 
in the town.” 

Charlie Snow was one of a party of 
boys who had come to Mark Smith’s 
cider mill to suck new cider through 
straws. 

It was a beautiful October day. The 
wind that rustled down from the red 
and golden hills blew crisp and cool 
around the heaps of rosy-cheeked 
apples that lay around the mill, and 
the old cider-press squeaked merrily 
at its work. The old man whom the 
boys saw seemed a stain upon the 
fair morning. He was a ragged, 
dirty old man, whose red nose and 
swollen eyes told too plainly of his 
long habitsasa drunkard. He had 
come to the mill for the same purpose 
as the boys; but it was hard cider in- 
stead of new cider that he was seek- 
ing. As was usual with him, he had 
taken too much, and he had fallen 
down beside the log where he was 
sleeping when the shouts of the boys 
aroused him. He sat and rubbed his 
eyes a few minutes, while he listened 
to their conversation. Finally he 
arose and started towardsthem. The 
boys looked frightened and began to 
draw back, for Dan Briggs was known 
to be often violent when he had been 
drinking. 

“Don’t run, boys,” said Dan, ‘‘I 


to say to you.” ¢ 


him. What could the old drunkard 
be going to say to them? 

‘‘Boys,” said he, ‘‘do you know 
what made me the biggest disgrace 
in town, as I heard you say I was.” 

“Rum,” immediately answered all 
the boys. 

‘‘Not in the first place,” said Dan. 
‘‘[ began by sucking new cider 
through a straw just as you are doing 
here.” 

‘*Ho! new cider won’t hurt any- 
body,” said Charlie Snow. 

‘So I thought when I was a boy,” 
said Dan, ‘‘but I could not always 
tell when it had begun to work, and, 
after I had tasted that which was 
worked, I found I liked it better that 
way. And I kept on liking it a little 
stronger until the first I knew I was 
drunk on cider at this very old mill. 
When I was a boy folks used to call 
me one of the brightestand best boys 
in town; but you know something of 
my life since I took to drinking, how 
I broke my mother’s heart, how I 
drove my wife and children away 
from me, how I lost my home, my 
property, my honor, everything for 
drink. Boys, be careful about the 
cider, if you don’t want to grow up 
to be like old Dan Briggs.” 


left the boys a sober, silent group. 
After a moment’s pause George White 
said: 

‘“‘Boys, I, for one, am not going to 
drink any more new cider. It is cider 
anyway, and it may lead to some- 
thing worse. Besides,” George flush- 
ed as he said it, ‘‘I always hunt now 
for the barrels that are worked a little. 
Let’s quit cider drinking before we 
discover we have got his appetite for 
strong drink.” | 

Mark Smith, the owner of the mill, 
who heard all their talk said:— 

**T will quit, too; I never thought 
before that cider-making was very 
bad business, but if itis going to 
make such men of the boys as Dan 
Briggs, I will turn the mill into a 
saw-mill.”—Selected. 


A TRUE DAUGHTER. 


The Advocate and Guardian takes a 
long story from the Youth’s Comp 
ton, and sums it up beautifully thus: 

An intelligent girl of our acquaint- 
ance half wished, not long since, 
when she came home from the board- 
ing-school in which she had been well 
trained in all the ‘‘ologies,” that she 
did not know the English language 
any better than her parents. 

‘If he hain’t got nothin’ of his 
own, were the words she heard. 
How they jarredupon herear! They 
made her hot and cold at once. Had 
her father’s language always been as 
bad as this? Of course it must have 
been, only she did not notice it be- 
fore those years at boarding-school, 
during which she had made friends 
with the Queen’s English. ‘If he 
hain’t got nothin’ of his own,” her 
father was saying with reference toa 
young man who aspired to be his son- 
in-law. 

‘*He has at least a good education,” 
Margaret suggested, with some spirit. 

‘“Yes, yes; but eddication ain’t all. 
I’ve known college-learnt men that 
had hard pullin’ to get their bread 
and butter. But ef you like him, 
Peggy, why, I hain’t worked all my 


to help you along ef a pinch comes.” 

Margaret’s heart reproached her 
then. She looked at the two true- 
hearted old people who were her pa- 
rents, and who sat there before her. 
Yes,that was what they had been doing 
all their lives. They might have read 
and have given time and have become 
more intelligent—only they had chos- 
en this other thing, chosen to work 
for her, that she might have what 
they lacked in their young days; that 
she might be weil taught, and wear 
soft raiment, and keep her hands 
white and shapely! 

And she—she who had never sac- 
rificed one thing for anybody; who 
had grown like a fruitless flower in 
the warm sunshine—she, indeed, had 


| been impatient with their verbs, and 


won't hurt you. I have got something | 


The boys looked wonderingly at 


The old man walked away and 


life without getting something ahead | 


scornful of their double negatives, 
and secretly ashamed of them before 
her school-fellows! 


Something seemed to choke her atl. . 


the thought, and with moistened eyes 
she went up to them and tenderly 
kissed first one and then the other, 
and said gently: 

‘Tt shall be as you say,-father. If 
you think Harry and I ought not to 
marry without more money, we will 
wait. It shall be just as you wish.” 

‘“No, I don’t want that,” he replied. 
**T guess you'll have your way now; 
you pretty much always have, but 
you're a good girl, Peggy, and I’m 
willin’ to please you.” 

And so he was; and it is right that 
parents should make life larger and 
better for the children. God has given 
them; but oh, the pity of it when to 


grow in knowledge must be to grow 


away from home! 
a 


A CHILD’S HEART. 


The other day, a curious old wom- 
an, having a bundle in her hand, and 
walking with painful effort, sat down 
on a curbstone to rest. A group of 
three little ones, the oldest about 
nine, stopped in front of the old 
woman, saying never a word, but 
watching her face. She smiled. Sud- 
denly the smile faded, and the corner. 
of the calico apron went up to wipe 
away atear. The eldest child asked: 

‘‘Are you sorry because you haven’t 
got any children?” 

‘‘I_-I had children once, but they 
are all dead,” whispered the woman, 
a sob in her throat. : 

‘‘I’m sorry,” said the little girl, as 
her chin quivered. ‘‘I’d give you one 
of my little brothers, but I haven’t 
got but two, and I don’t believe I’d 
like to spare one.” , 

‘‘“God bless you, child—bless you 
forever,” sobbed the old woman, and 
for a minute her face was buried in 
her apron. | 

Pll tell you what I'll do,” se- 
riously continued the child. ‘You 
may kiss us all once, and if little Ben 
isn’t afraid you may kiss him four 
times, for he’s just as sweet as can- 
dy.” 
Pedestrians, who saw three well- 
dressed children put their arms round 
that strange old woman’s neck and 
kiss her, were greatly puzzled. They 
didn’t know the hearts of children, 
and they didn’t hear the woman’s 
word as she rose to go. 

**O children, Iam only a poor old 
woman, believing I’d nothing to live 
for, but you’ve given me a lighter 
heart than I’ve had for ten long 
years.”— The Pansy. | 


SUNDIALS IN THE GARDEN. 


{tis a fancy of mine that every 


good garden should shelter that old- 


est of all chronometers, a sundial. I 
think itis Charles Lamb who says, 
‘*What a dead thing is a clock, with 
its ponderous machinery of lead and 
brass, its pert or solemn dullness of 
communication, when compared with 
the altar-like structure and the silent 
heart language of an old dial.” The 
sundial was for centuries a garden 
guide, bearing witness to moderate 
labor and temperate refreshment. It 
was ina way the very epitome of all 
the proverbs, the absolute ruler of 
all things between the sun’s rising 
and its setting. I can scarcely explain 
how it is, and that inability in itself 
is a testimony toits subtle interest, 
but the garden having a dial among 
its sweetest blossoms gives to me a 
greater pleasure than one where the 
the figured plane with its gnomon is 
not hospitably entertained. I suppose 
the charm lies in the connection be- 
tween the sunshine and the flowers,a 
union best seen during dull wintry 
days, when aconites and crocuses ex- 
pand at the first breath of sunshine 
and shut again as clouds lower for 
rain. After all, natureis greater than 


art, and so to-day, even in our me- 


chanical era, we see children cluster- 
ing round an old sundial just as bees 
swarm and hum among the blossoms 
of the garden. The interest of a 
sundial is perennial, as Lamb says, 
it is nature’s own true measure for 
bird song, and also for the blossom- 


ing of beautiful plants.— Vick’s Mag- 


azine for December. 


A HANDY DEVICE. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘I have 
suffered so much, in common with 
other ladies, from scratches made by 
trying to fasten cuffs on a dress with 
pins, that 1 have devised a-simple 
method for keeping them in place by 
elastic cord. Make a loop of this 
cord, using round, not flat, elastic. 
Sew it on the inside of the sleeve ‘so 
that the end of the loop does not 
quite reach the bottom edge, and fas- 
ten the loop over the cuff buttons, 
when your cuff will remain securely 


in place.”—Harper’s Bazur. 


A young married lady, who moved 
into the country from a city home, 
considered keeping hens a pleasant 
and profitable duty. As she became 
more absorbed in the pursuit her en- 
thusiasm increased, and ‘‘hens” made 
a favorite subject of her thoughts and 
conversation. During one of her ani- 
mated descripitions of success a 
friend inquired, ‘‘Are your hens good 
hens?” ‘‘O yes,” she replied, in a 
delighted tone, ‘‘they haven’t laid a 
bad egg yet.” i 


Sir Digby, going round to the sta- 
bles, finds his new coachman’s chil- 
dren playing about, and introduces 
himself: ‘‘Well, my little man, and 
do you know-who Iam?” Boy—Yes, 
you’re the man as rides in my father’s 
carriage. 


SIM 


REGULATOR 


FOR THE KIDNEYS, 


They Are Sure to Be Healthy if the 
LIVER Acts Properly, 


For to cure the Liver is to cure the Kidneys. 
If the Kidneys du not act properly, the foilow- 
ing symptoms will follow: 3 


Headache, Weakness, Pain in the Small 
of the Back and Loins, Flushes of 
Heat, Chills, with Disordered 

Stomach and Bowels. 


‘‘T have suffered a thousand deaths since 
I left the army, and a more diseased Liver 
and Kidneys you never heard of. I tried 
a number of different remedies and spent 
$1,800, but I obtained no real benefit — 
until I bought a dozen bottles of Simmons 
Liver Regulator. This preparation cured 
me, and I must say it is the only medicine 
I would give a cent for in my case.’’—G. 
H. HEarp, Richmond, Ind. 


ttention! 


NEW DEAL PLOws. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Plow of 
the times, made to suit the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER CRAIN 
DRILL. 
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The HOOSIER Force-Feedi Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to bave no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
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The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- | 


ING WIND “(LL has been recognized for the 
past twenty years as the most pc werful and 
durable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE 
PLATFORM SCALES are the mst popular 
scales in the market. Scales of all descrip- 
tions. 


Hawley Bros. Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomati: road scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators. Corbiu’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame | arrows, 
Baldwin’s hay cutters, 
mill+, etc., etc. 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CoO., 
| San Francisco, Cal. 


CATARRH 


Champion ing- 
Full line of Hardware. Send 


ELY’S 


Cream Balu 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONC! 
AND CURES 


COLD in HBAD. 


CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuf Ree 
or Powder. Free fron Miao 
Injurious Drugs an: 
Offensive Odors. 


HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY BROS., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘*By a thorough knowledge of the patural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, label- 
ed thus: J ES EPPS & Co., | 

Homapatuic CuEemists, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


burning while 
= Vegetables, Meats, 


Oils out. 


This cut represents Plate, 


rranciscco MARKET 


The General Agency for the State of Oregon is, | 


30 ASH STREET, PORTLAND, OR. 


HOLMES’ KETTLE PLATE 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. Thiscutrepresents the Plate 
. in use, with asparagus 


THIS IS A PERFECT PROTECTION 


= etc.; 

= roiled in a bag, even though all the water 

7 Kettles whose bottoms have 

been burned until they are worthless can be 

used with perfect safety with this plate. 

AGENTS WANTED FoR Every Town ON THE 
Coast. 


cooking all kinds of 
and Puddings 


S , CALIFORNIA 


Samples of Twenty-five Vari 


PICTURE 


eties Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


San Hrancisco. 


TAT: Market St., 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundre 

Thousand applications for patents in 
the United Riates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


ssed. 
‘Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
or drawings. vice by mail free. ; 

Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 

the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the worl 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. é 
is large and illustrated newspaper 

is published EKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to eee 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each wee Try, nd four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. : 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Muni & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 


dway, New York. 
about patents mailed free, 
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Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE —311 California S:reet. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 
.. THE... 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


» i California. 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | L: -sses paid $7,000,000 


D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. - 
Wm. J. Durtos, Secretary. 
EK. W. CARPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Poss 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE! 
Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 

GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


o>” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, | 


Wm. SHEW’S| 
Photographic Gallery | 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


“AIL Kinps or PHOTOGRAPHIC WorK EXECUTED 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICEs. 


0S" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jan1-tf 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
7 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
eial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N: W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 


San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm, 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. — 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco... 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


_ President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treaeurer— 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winshir 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


- BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. DooLey, Superintendent. 


6. HERRMANN FRANE VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


_ Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET 


Bet. & Pine 87s. - §an FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWErT 
PRICES 


OS” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


‘MODERN CLASSICS, of 
Piano. Translated by Theodore Presser. Many 
valuable additions to the original work. Price, 


DOERNER TECHNICS. A most valus- 
ble collection of exercises, such as are ne 


for every student of the Piano. Pkaaeed br the 
most noted instructors in the United States. ce, 


paid, $1.50, in lim By Witte 
Butterwo 
FAITH TRIUMPHANT, 
and beautiful Scripture Cantata, by these most suc- 
cessful writers. This new work is superior to of 
they have heretofore produced. 75 cts. by m 
Roo 


CROWN OF SONG, 22 wisn 
Geo. F 


cial contributions by 
 ¢ t. A mew book forthe use of Singin 

Schools, Conventions and Musical Institutes. 
elementary Gopartemnnt and a great quantity of 


fresh and g music. Price same as for“ Faith 
Triumphant.”’ 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0., 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
Sale by Book and Music Dealers. 


% 


PATENTS. 


Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 


ERATE FEES. 
FAIRB ANKS & HUTCHINSON We are oe the U. 8. Patent Office, en-. 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 


and can obtain patents in less time than those. 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as. 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO. 
ARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Sup’ 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patemt Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in you~ 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO.. 


Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years 


=. 


Oprostrz Parent Orrice, (.. 
nov2-tf 


Building, corner California ~ 


James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Franciscc | 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent. 
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_ I loved in Galilee! 


and disabled inmates. 


WEDNESDAY, JanuaRY 5, 1887.] 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


ST. JOHN THE AGED. 


“T am growing veryold. This weary head 

That bath so often leaned on Jesus’ breast 

In days long past, that seem almost a 
dream, 

Is bent aud hoary with its weight of years. 

These limbs that followed Him my Master 
oft, 

From Galilee to Judah, yea, that stood 

Beneath the cross and trembled with His 
groans, 

Refused to bear me even through the streets, 

To preach unto my children. E’en- my lips 

Refuse to form the words my heart sends 
forth. : 

My e:rs are dull; they scarcely hear the sobs 

Of my dear children gathered round my 
couch; 

My eyes so dim they cannot see the tears. 

God lays His hand upon me—yea, His hand, 

Not His rod—the gentle hand that I 

Felt those three years, so often pressed in 
mine, 

In friendship such as passeth woman’s love. 


‘‘I’m old, so old! I cannot recollect 

The faces of my friends, and I forget 
The words and deeds that make up daily 

hie; 
But that dear face, and every word He spoke, 
Grow more distinct as others fade away; 
So that I live with Him and holy dead 
More than with living 


‘Some seventy years ago 
I was a fisher by the sacred sea; 
It was at sunset. How the tranquil tide 
a the pebbles! How the 
light 
Crept up the distant hills, and in its wake 
Soft purple shadows wrapped the dewy fields! 


- Andtben He came and called me; then I 


gazed 
For the first time on that sweet face. 
eyes | 
From out ot which, as from a window, shone 
Divinity, looked on my most inmost soul, 
And lighted it forever. Then His words 
Broke on the silence of my heart, and made 
The whole world musical. Incurnate Love 
Took hold of me, and claimed me for its own; 
IT followed iu the twilight, holding fast 
His swautle. 


“Oh! what holy walks we had 
Through harvest-fields and desolate, dreary 
wastes; | 
And oftentimes He leaned upon my arm, 
Weariedi and wayworn. I was young and 
strong, ; 
And so upbore Him. Lord, now J am weak, 
Aud old,jand feeble. Let me rest on Thee! 
So put thine arm around me closer still! 
How strong thou art! The daylight draws 
apace; 
Come, iet us leave these noisy streets, and 
take | 
The path to Bethany; for Mary’s smile 
Awaits us at the gate, and Martha’s hands 
Have long prepared the cheerful evening 
meal; 
Come, James, the Master waits, and Peter, 
see, 
Has gone some steps before. 


Those 


: ‘‘What say you, friends? 

That thisis Ephesus, and Christ has gone 

Back to His kingdom? Ay, ’tis so, ’tis so, 

I know it a!l; and yet, just now, I seemed 

To stand once more upon my native hills, 

And touch my Master. Oh, how oft I’ve seen 

The touching of His garments bring back 
strength 

To palsied limbs! [I feel it has to mine. 

Up! bear me to my church once more, 

There let me te!1 them of a Saviour’s love; 

For by the sweetness of my Masier’s voice 

Just now, I think He must be very near - 

Coming, I trust, to break the veil which 
time 

Has worn so thin that I can see beyond, 

And watch His footsteps. 


raise my head; 

How dark itis! I cannot seem to see 

The faces of my flock. Is that the sea 

That murmurs so, or is it weeping? Hush! 
‘My little children! God so loved the world 
He gave His Son; so love ye one another.” 
Love God and men. Amen!’ Now bear me 

back; 
My legacy unto an angry world is this. 


_ I feel my work is finishéi. Are the streets so 


full? ; 
What call the flock my name? the Holy 
John? 
Nay, write me rather, Jesus Christ’s be- 
loved, 


The lover of my children. 


“Lay me down 
Once more upon my couch, and open wide 
The Eastern window. See! there comes a 
light , 
Like that which broke‘upon my soul at even; 
When in the dreary Isle of Patmos, Gabriel 
came, 
And touched me onthe shoulder. See! it 
‘grows, 


_ As when we mount toward the pearly gates, 


I know the way! I trod it once before. 
And hark! it is the song the ransomed sung, 
Of glory to the Lamb! How loud it sounds! 


' And that unwritten one! Methinks, my 
soul 
Can join it now. But who are these that 
crowd 


The shining way? Say, joy! ’tis the eleven! 

With Peter first; how eagerly he looks! 

How bright the smiles are beaming on James’ 
face! 

I am the last. Once more we are complete, 

To gather round the Paschal feast! 


‘““My place 
Is next my Master—Oh! my Lord! my Lord! 
How bright thon art, and yet the very same 
‘Tis worth the hundred 
years 


To feel this bliss! So lift me up, dear Lord, 
Unto thy bosom. There shall I abide.’ 


— Evangelistic Record. 


— 


A QUEENLY OCCUPATION. 


The Queen of: Greece devoted two 
whole days lately to visiting some of 
the charitable institutions of Paris. 
In her own dominions she is known 
as the ‘‘Queen of the Poor’—a title 
which was fully borne out during her 
stay in the French capital. Her Ma- 
jesty’s first visit, according to the ac- 
count which has reached this country, 


was to a home for deserted and in- | 


curable children. The Queen, we are 
told, moved freely about among the 
four hundred blind, scrofulous, and 
Her Majesty 
singled out for special sympathy a 


- blind and otherwise afflicted little 


boy, and sat by his side while listen- 
ing to a concert given by the inmates 
in honor of the royal visitor. Dur- 
ing the performance the little fellow 
actually climbed on to the Queen’s 
lap, his innocent talk bringing tears 
into her eyes. Another visit paid by 
the Queen was to an _ institution 
founded by young widows of station, 
who beguile the leisure afforded them 
by premature widowhood by tending 


the most revolting incurable mala- 


dies. The Queen, with all her nerve, 
is said to have shuddered at the 
sights which met her gaze. Master- 
ing her feelings, she extended her 
hand to the hands stretehed out to 
her, and clasped that of the most 
loathsome and hopeless, who exclaim- 
ed, ‘*‘Touch me; that will relieve me.” 
The next visit was to an institution 


} which sends sisters of mercy to mis- 


erable homes, hospitals, and battle- 
fields. The Queen’s visit was expect- 
ed, and her exalted station was 
known to all the inmates. Passing 


ure Sisters bowed as she advanced. 


One of them, yever, had her 
eyes steadfastly fix@@n the ground. 
‘‘Why,” asked the Queen, ‘‘does she 
not raise hereyes?” ‘‘Itisa penance 
self-inflicted,” was the answer; ‘‘as 
she will never again see whut she 
might now see she is depriving her- 
self of it as a penance.” ‘‘I could 
never have supposed,” rejoined the 
Queen, with becoming modesty, 
‘*that it could be a penance not to see 
me.” The Little Sisters of the Poor 
were next visited by the Queen. 
These Sisters possess nothing, and 
beg each day for the bread which they 
share with the aged pensioners. The 
visit which completed Her Majesty’s 
mission of mercy was one not likely 
soon to fade from her memory. It 
was to the home of the Nursing Little 
Sisters, who go to the dwellings of 
the poor, and nurse them without ac- 
cepting even a glass of water in re- 
turn. Their mission, in which they 
sacrifice health, sleep, and often their 
lives,is to comfort and restore peace in 
households where poverty produces 


discord and confusion. The Queen, 


on her arrival, was told that one of 
the Sisters had just died, and was 
still unburied. ‘‘I will see her,” said 
the Queen; and she was led into the 
mortuary under the, chapel. Here 
the dead Sister, comparatively young 
and beautiful, reclined in.a chair, 
fully dressed, surrounded by flowers, 
and holding a paper in her hand. 
The Queen inquired respecting this 
sheet of paper, and was informed 
that it was the one upon which the 
Sister signed her vows of retirement 
from the world. The Sisters, it is 
stated, spoke of their departed com- 
rade as of one who was sleeping the 
sleep of the happy, and are said to 
have gazed upon the body with an al- 
most envious look. The whole scene 
appears to have deeply affected the 
roval visitor. ‘‘Behold,” said the 
Queen, turning to her companions, 
‘‘the secret of their unalterable cheer- 
fulness. With us the idea of death is 
always like a dark veil. With them 
death has nothing but what is pleas- 
ing; they regard it as the end of every 
ill and the dawn of all felicity. What 
faith there must be to march thus 
towards the Infinite!” — Christian 
World. 


ANECDOTES OF SYDNEY SMITH. 


Anecdotes of Sydney*Smith are 
never out of market. Mr. eran hy 
Ried, in his recent work, relates the 
following: What could be more ro- 
mantically graceful than his courtesy 
to the young girl who complained to 
him that she could not bring a sweet 
pea to perfection? Taking her by 
the hand, he said: ‘‘Allow me to 
bring perfection to the pea.” 

Or what more delicious than his 
description of the profusion of mir- 
rors in the houses of the French? 
‘‘T remember,” he says, ‘‘entering a 
room with glass all around it, and 
saw myself reflected on every side. I 
took it fora meeting of the clergy, 
and was delighted.” 

When he was told that the mar- 
riage of his daughter Saba to Dr. 
Henry Holland was announced in the 
London papers under the head of 
‘‘Fashionable Intelligence,” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘How absurd! why we pay 
our bills!” | | 

And there was real wit in his ad- 
vice to his friend, Dr. Blake, a staunch 
Unitarian and political Radical, who 
was suffering from chills. ‘‘I can 
cure you, Doctor,” said he; ‘‘cover 
yourself with the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and you will soon havea deli- 


| cious glow all over you.” 


He wrote to Mr. Longman, the 
publisher: ‘‘I cannot accept your in- 
vitation, for my house is full of coun- 
try cousins. I wish they were once 
removed.” 

As aconverser he was a rival to 
Macaulay, that ‘‘book in breeches,” 
whom he used to chaff. ‘‘O, yes,” he 
said, ‘‘we both talk a good deal, but 
I don’t believe Macaulay ever did hear 
my voice.” 

At the house of Rogers he said to 
his host: ‘‘I wish I could write poe- 
try like you, Rogers, I would write 
an ‘Inferno,’ and I would put Ma- 
caulay among a numberof disputants 
and gag him!” His wit played like a 
lambent flame till the last. 


Dr. Chalmers somewhere in his 
writing says: ‘If you knew that at 
some moment during this day your 
arm would become rigid, and during 
your whole life remain immovable, 
how careful you would be to keep it 
in the most graceful and convenient 
position possible.” May we not ask, 
Isit nota matter of great surprise 
that when we know that our souls 
may this day become fixed, morally 


immovable, we should make so little 


effort to havethem right? Influences 
are now at work moulding our undy- : 
ing spirits, shaping our eternal des- 


tiny, and the last impression may be 


made to-day. Then nothing can 
change it. Itis fixed forever. Sol-. 
emn thought!—WMichigan Christian 
Advocate. 


into the hall some four hundred fut- | 


GLEANINGS. 


_ As long as the Church is living so 
much like the 
pect the*chi'dren to be brought into 
the fuld.— Yoodu. 


Christ has lived, and he asks living 
followers. He has died, a sacrifice, 
and he asks the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice in you.— Bishop Huniington. 

Every day we may see some new 
things in Christ; his love has neither 
brim nor bottom. Oh, that I had 
help to praise him!—Samuel Ruther- 
ford. 


The heights of early promotion 
and glory lift us no whit nearer heav- 
en. Itis easier to step there from 
the lowly vale of humiliation and 
sorrow.— Poor. 


There is nothing will make you a 
Christian indeed but a taste of the 
sweetness of Christ. ‘‘Come and 
see” will speak best to your soul.— 
Samuel Rutherford. 


The Vatican and the Quirinal are 
at sword’s points. The conflict grows 
more bitter as the days go on, and it 
is said that old Cardinal Jacobini, 
the Pope’s Secretary of State, has re- 
signed his office rather than face the 
impending struggle. The Pope has 
appealed to the Austrian Emperor to 
intervene in his favor.—Presbyterian. 


Mr. Beecher says: ‘‘A man who 
was as sweet as John and as wise as 
Paul could not leave a theological 
seminary and be licensed to preach 
if he denied the Atonement.” Cer- 
tainly not. Does not the wise Paul 
say, ‘‘If any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have re- 
ceived let him be accursed.” Is not 
the Atonement the heart of the gos- 


pel?—P resbylerian., 


As a rule, the narrower a man’s 
views on religious questions, the 
more likely he is to-call himself ‘‘lib- 
eral.”” Commonly, the man who in- 
sists on that designation for himself 
is one whose belief is narrowed down 
to a vagueness of opinion on every 
point. The only thing that he is 
sfire of is that everybody who be- 
lieves more than he does is bigoted. 
—Sunday-school Times. 


The gospel of salvation is the 
world’s only hope. Ethical teaching 
can never reach to the depth of the 
evil. I have no harsh word to utter 
against any who are honestly trying 
to do good to their fellow-men. But 
when you can dispense with sunlight 
and make your wheat-fields flourish 
by the agency of moonshine, then 
may you expect to break the power of 
sin by mere ethical culture.—Profes- 
sor Fisher of Yale College. 


A recent ‘‘Historical and Social 
Study” on ‘‘The Family” has a chap- 
ter concerning ‘‘the pre-historic fam- 
ily.” But how could there have been 
a pre-historic family when there was 
no pre-historic man? Scripture is 
history; and Scripture begins with 
the first man, whose family, of 
course, was the first. There is often 
a deal of covert skepticism ina popu- 
lar phrase; and this phrase, ‘‘pre- 
historic,” is an unavowed assault on 
the inspiration of Scripture.—/ndezx. 


Christian faith is the perfection of 
human reason, and, therefore, essen- 
tial to the highest forces of human 
culture. No institution of higher 
education can attain the highest ideal 
excellence in which the Christian 
faith is not exalted as supreme, its 
truth not asserted and defended and 
enforced with a fervent and devoted 
zeal, in which Christ is not honored 
as the inspirer of man’s best affec- 
tions, the model of man’s highest ex- 
cellence, and the master of all human 
duties.—President Porter. . 


Popular curiosity about numbers in 
a revival is surely a most grievous 
misfortune. It is usually morbid, 
and often the device of the devil. Do 
not be over-anxious to report a 
large number of conversions, but take 
care that the conversions are conver- 
sions. One soul delivered from sin 
and soundly and consciously saved 
in the blessed, old-fashioned way is 
worth a veritable multitude, superfi- 
cially and emotionally, and, therefore, 
temporarily, effected by revival ser- 
vices.— Michigan Christian Advocate. 


CONVERTED CATHOLIC CANON. 


Francis Leopold Debrennasovies- 
ka, O.S.L., B.D., M.A., B.C.L., son 


| of the Grand Duke of Paren and Duch- 


ess of Angelon, and Father Superior 
of the Monastery at Matamora, II1., 
was grandly converted to God in his 
monastery December 16th, and died 
the real death to the carnal mind and 
was sanctified wholly March 17th. 
He was put in a cell in his own mon- 
astery where he had controlled four 
hundred monks, fed on bread and 
water, his teeth knocked down his 
throat, his side jammed in and ribs 
broken until July 30, 1886, when by 
the order of Governor Oglesby, he 
was released, and soon after joined 
the Free Methodist Church. Most 
remarkable are the experiences of 
this man. From a salary of $7,000 
per year, with perquisities and a pow- 
er that even the Bishop could not in- 
terfere with, a coach and four, a real 
palatial home, the haughtiness spring~ 
ing from the fact that the blood of 
kings was in his veins, he steps up to 
the grand work ofa Free Methodist 
preacher and Pentecost fire-brand 
voluntarily and in the Spirit. Father 
Francis will furnish sketches of his 
life for the Vanguard. Amen. Let 
them come on. We need more con- 
verted priests and sanctified women 
and young sisters clothed with power 
to revolutionize the Free Methodist 
Church on the line of the Holy 


Ghost:.—TZhe Vunguard. 


orld, we cannot ex- 


ENSLAVED BY MARRIAGE. 


Not very long ago we presented to 
our readers the dismal picture of the 
lot of Hindoo widows drawn in one 
of our popular magazines by their 
fellow-countryman, Mr.Das. Either 
his or some other equally well-in- 
formed pen has been moved to give 
in a letter to the Times further par- 
ticulars of the dreary condition of 
these unfortunate creatures, and to 
account for their acquiescence in it. 
An unmarried daughter of mature 
age being deemed a disgrace in a 
Hindoo family, the father’s attention 
is directed, immediately after the 
birth of a girl, to securing her a 
husband of some sort. The demand 
creates supply, and it has been a 
practice with some aged Brahmins to 
tramp about the country every 
spring, and, fora pecuniary consid- 
eration, to marry as many female in- 
fants as were offered for the purpose. 
In other cases husbands of more suit- 
able ages are found, but in one way 
or another nearly seven hundred out 
of every one thousand girls are mar- 
ried in Bengal before the age of four- 
teen. The old men, and not a few of 
the young husbands, soon die, and 
then the child-widow is left for the 
rest of her earthly existence to pine 
away in sadness and dishonor a kind 
of living death—enjoying no pleas- 
ures, however innocent, and shunned 
by all. To this fate some submit in 
order to please the gods, to wipe out 
the stain of sins committed in a pre- 
vious existence, and to give an en- 
trance to paradise. In others, nature 
is too strong, and for the open and 
honorable marriage they substitute 
the secret and shamefulintrigue. It 
is calculated that there are at least two 
out of the twenty million Hindoo 
widows who are condemned by this 
system to a life of penance and shame. 
Not only the English, but the more 
enlightened Hindoos themselves are 
clamorous for reform, and not a few 
of them are in favor of legislative 
interference, by which child-marriage 
should be prohibited, and widows 
who remarry should not on that ac- 
count be deprived, as at present, of 
the property inherited from the for- 
mer husband. Lord Dufferin, how- 
ever, is convinced that the time is not 
ripe for such measures. But though 
this may be the case, hope is not to 
be banished; for certain Indian re- 
formers have hit on a far more effica- 
cious plan of liberating the widow 
from her thralldom than is afforded 
by Acts of Parliament. They have 
discovered that the ancient Veda gives 
no sanction to the modern practices, 
which have been sprung upon the na- 
tion by a later race of commentators, 
just as the dead weight of Western 
theology among ourselves has been 
superimposed on the simpler faith of 
the primitive Church. And as we 
are now coming to prefer the Script- 
ures to the scribes, so they are point- 
ing the Hindoos away from _ the 
priests to the injunctions of the orig- 
inal books that are fortunately on the 
side of mercy and freedom. It is 
now a case of the Book against the 
Brahmin, and there can be no doubt 
which will win.—Christian World. 


— 


WISE WORDS OF -LINCOLN. 


There is no landing place on the 
stairway from labor up to capital. 
There are no bolted doors along the 
ascent. It is treason to make out an 
irrepressible conflict between them. 
The fact was never better put than by 
Mr. Lincoln in his first annual mes- 
sage: ‘‘Thereis no such relation,” 
he said, ‘‘between capital and labor 
as assumed, nor is there any such 


| thing asa free man being fixed for 


life in the condition of a hired labor- 
er. Both these assumptions are false, 
and all inferences from them are 
groundless. Many independent men 
everywhere in these States a few 
years back in their lives were hired 
laborers. The prudent, penniless 
beginner in the world labors for 
wages for awhile, saves a surplus 
with which to buy tools or land for 
himself, then labors on his own ac- 
count for another while, and, at 
length, hires another new beginner 
to help him. This is the just and 
generous system which opens the 
way to all, gives hope to all, and 
consequent energy and progress and 


improvement of condition to all.”—| 


Chicago Advance. — 


THE PRESENT RESPONSIBILITY. 


We can no longer shut our eyes to 
the fact that the American Democra- 
cy is destined to burdens, of which 
none of its members dreamed five 


years ago. It must solve new prob- 


lems for the race, and it must do it, 
as it has supported other burdens of 
the kind, soberly, manfully, under- 
standingly. 
anew the art and practice of consid- 
ering all the circumstances of a case 
propounded before giving a deliber- 
ate judgment. That frame of mind 
which is shown in going off at half- 


cock in a hasty verdict of approval or | 


disapproval on a half-view of surface 
circumstances never was so danger- 
ous as now. There is a new respon- 
sibility on our newspapers, on our 
other periodicals, on our public men, 
on our clergymen and other teachers, 
and it behooves them to meet it and 
to carry on the consciousness of it to 


the generations which are pressing on | 


for the future. Hence alone can we 
have that sober and trained public 
opinion without which democracy is 
a foredoomed failure.—The Century. 


O Lord, thou knowest how busy I 
must be this day! If I forget thee, 


do not thou forget me.—Sir Jacob 


Ashley. 


CHAS. A. LATON 


It must, then, study 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Happy New Year! 


| SEEMS EARLY TO SAY ANYTHING ABOUT THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 


and may seem selfish on our part to mention it. But we want to have a good time, and want 
all our friends and customers to share it with us as far as possible; we are going to offer to buy 
for the little folks whe live far away, too far to come and select for themselves from the large 


stock of - 
HANDSOME TOYS, 
BOYS’ WAGONS, 
SPLENDID GAMES, 
MUSIC BOXES, 


BEAUTIFUL DOLLS, with eyes that open and shut. 
ROCKING HORSES, 
DOLLS’ COACHES, 


PRETTY THINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


Made of Wood, of Tin, of Iron or Steel, of Silver, of Leather, of Glass, of everything you can 
think of—from a few cents each up to a good many dollars, even more than some folks can well 
spare that have to work hard for their money. We have one lady who will be kept busy nearly 
all the time from now till Christmas selecting things to be sent away, and she has real good 
taste, too, and can please the little folks almost as well as they could please themselves, for she 


has had to do so much of this kind of work that she knows very well how to do it. 
sides toys aud things to keep, we offer you a great many good things to eat, and to assist in | 


Then, be- 


making up fine dinners, so that you can invite everybody to come and dine with you. 


Cranberries cheap now, # gallon ....+++..35@40e 


Citron for a while yet, @ Ib........ 25 and 30c 
Lemon and Orange Peel, # Ib........ 20@25c 
Fine imported Currants...... 8@10c 
Imported Seedless Raisins.............. 12%c 
Best table Raisins, 20 ths ............ ee 
Choice table Raisins, 10 Ih.............. $1 00 
Raisins for cooking, IB. 6@10c 
Fancy Cartoons Raisins, 8 ibs....... ..... 50c 
Best Pop Corn, shelled. ................ 3@4e 
Orange Jam and Marmalade............°20@25c 


Fancy Crackers and Cookies, all kinds. 


| 


Canned and Potted 15@50c 
Oysters or Clama,... ........ 
Largest les: DOX........ $1 CO@1 25 
Eastern Mince Meat, very cheap now. 

Preserve Ginger, 75c 
Candy, all kinds, 10@50e 
Hight kinds. of 8@15c 


Imported or Domestic Cheese, all prices. 
Pure Spices or Flavoring Extracts. 
English Pickles and Sauces, all kinds. - 
Maple Sugar and Syrup, strictly pure. 
Choice Eastern Hams, lower again. 


Then, we always have some fancy groceries about Holidays which we are glad to send you if 
wanted. If there were room, we would tell you a great deal about the kind of things that would 
be nice and good to send for, but we think you will all know pretty well what you want, and will 


think to send to us for it. 


comes near the Holidays, and should not want to disappoint you. 


Christmas and Happy New Year. 


And be sure to send in good time, as we are always busy when it 


We wish ‘you a very Merry 


é 


115 Clay Street, ec, - 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


-  §an Francisco. 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


SAMPLE 


QUARTERLIES 


And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 


757 MARKET STREET, - + 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. | 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci-l, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of th+ mining ¢amps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
poy st THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal, 


COMMERCIAL 
insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINOIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Franoirsoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 81 1885. $456,840 71 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


JOHN H. WISE, 


Secretary. President. 
W. H. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNES VALISES, ET 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Grent Specialty is growing and distribu 
ROSES, We have all the latest novelties and fi 
standard sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 43() choicest varieties to choose from. 
Wg Send strong Pot Roses safely by mail pm abe 


ces, p s choice of yv 
3 TO 12 PLANTS $8,to Sis 


T DIN 
Rose Growers, est Grove, Chester 


CAPS, | 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tuz Paorrio and its ace 


| vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 


gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alec, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac 

companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address © 


Publishers The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, <a n, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


|Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Watef 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 


Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work — 


Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
oy” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


ORGANS. 


H t Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 
nineteen years. 100 styles, — to ao For Cash, 
Payments, or Rented, Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to free, 


PIANOS. 

The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & HamMLtn, is eonceded by com- 
potent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 

uarte h tuning as Pianos 

no uire one r as muc 
generally. criptive Catalogue by mail. a 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicag® 
46 E, 14th St. Union &q.), Y. 


CNCINNATI BELLE OUNDRYC () 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH IS70 TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH SCHOOK FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated caialogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
116 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. _ 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Ad : 
H. McSHANE Co., 

Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


. 

Have you heard of the astounding reduction for DR. | 
J. A. SHERMAN'S Treatment. the only 
knows comfortand cure without operation 
or h ee from labor! No steel or iron bands. Per 
fect retention night and day, no , suited to all 
Instructions proofs. Get cured aod 

c 
happy, office 204 Broadway, New York, 


according tovalue, "Two by-express. Our 

New Guide, 78 il Free. 

Address HE DINGEE CONALD CO.;- 
: > X 
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‘THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


January 5, 1887. 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


BI-CENTENNIAL OF KING’S CHAP- 
. EL, BOSTON. 


Rowton, Mass., Dec. 15, 1886. 


We of the Eastare passing ‘through 


anniversary days which can hardly 
be appreciated by those who have 


‘paased all their lives on the ‘‘Coast.” 


The Philadelphia Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in 1876 was the greatest celebra- 
tion, but anniversaries began before 
that, and cities, towns and hamlets 
have had their centennials in rapid 
succession, because so much of the 


history we love, and are proud of, 


was made in the ‘decade immediately 
following the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

This old tows of Boston, which 
was old long years before San Fran- 
cisco city was ever dreamed of, was 
the theater of such activity in those 
times that here, more than elsewhere, 
centennials have followed in such 
frequency that the days have almost 
been filled with them. Boston is 
proud of her old landmarks; she 
keeps them with religious care, and 
nothing fills the heart of the Bosto- 
nian fuller than to point. out the 
city’s historic spots, and show her 
treasure-houses filled with all the va- 


ried mementoes of the past. 


Not least among these notable 
places is venerable old King’s Chapel, 
standing on a corner of the first bur- 
ial ground of the colonists, now in 
the center of the roaring tide of a 
great city’s business. Both are still 
maintained sacred from the ruthless 
‘‘improvements” which usually lay 
their desecrating and destructive 
hands upon almost everything as 
soon as it begins to grow old. Not 
least among these celebrations was 
that of the two hundreth anniversary 
of the founding of the religious so- 
ciety now worshiping there. Reck- 
oned by years, this old church is the 
peer of the old missions of Califor- 
nia. Those were built of adobe, and 
they are crumbling ruins; this, of en- 
during granite, and it stands as firm 
as the day it was completed. Those 
were surrounded by a quiet, pastoral 
people who made small figure in the 
affairs of the world; this, by a rest- 
less, impatient throng, supremely 


.confident they were right, who have 


stamped our continent indelibly with 
the seal of their deeds, and have 
shaken the foundations of another 
with the fervor and power of their 
ideas. Those have lost their wor- 
shipers and their sway over the 
community, as the adobe crumbled 
into dust; this, like the rockit is built 
of, maintains undiminished all the 
vigor of its birth, and has sent out 
daughter churches which have grown 
to power and influence. The seventh 
generation from its founders to-day 
upholds the standard their fathers 
raised two hundred vears ago. 


This religious society was the first 
bud from the State Church of the 
mother country which was grafted on 
the Puritan colonies; and it met the 
intolerance, jeers, scofts and hostile 
legislation of that sturdy people who 
‘Tooked upon it as almost, if not 
quite, a child of the evil one. The 
first petitioners to the Colonial Leg- 
islature for the privilege of organiza- 
tion were fined for their presumption; 
and when, forty years later, they had 
succeeded in uniting ,no one would sell 
them the ground they desired where- 
on to erect a building for worship. 
It is notable that there is no record 
of their purchase of the property they 
hold, and itis fairly presumable that 
Governor Andros took forcible pos- 
session of this corner of the old 
burying ground, without the little 
formality of consulting the owners, 
just as he ‘had previously occupied 
the old South church, for the use of 
his fellow church members, in de- 
fiance of the expressed wishes of its 
officers and congregation. 

If the formation of the church 
was troublous, the early days contin- 
ued no less stormy. It was the only 
ehurch in the colony having any pre- 


_ tensions of loyalty to England, and, 


even in this, there was hot division. 


Round her walls surged the early he- | 8 


roes of the Revolution. She heard 


- the official promulgation of the royal 


edicts and the replies of the colonists. 
Past her door went the men who 
spilled the tea in the harbor. The 
first blood shed in Boston was almost 
within her shadow. Fierce dissen- 
sions over political topics raged be- 
tween her own members. If part 
would not attend to listen to prayers 
for the king, another part went out 


forever with the evacuation by the 


British. If here the royal governors 
and army officers attended to repre- 
sent the dignity and power of the 
Crown, it was here, also, that was 
brought, after the battle of Bunker 
Hill and the British retreat, the body 
of the idolized Warren, for suitable 
funeral honors. Within these walls 
was first. publicly uttered the word 
“independence”; and from her wor- 
shiping congregation has gone out 
along line of most eminent men— 
poets, scholars, divines, leaders of 
thought, and many uncrowned kings 
who were prouder of their citizen- 
ship than they would have been of 
titular dignity. Sucha church, full 
of such history and such men, could 
not fail of a great celebration on that 
day when the dial of time marked 
the flight of two hundred years. 


The decorations were most appro- 


priate. Over the portal were com- 
bined in graceful folds the flags of 
our country and England, with some 


of the earlier colonial flags. 
were flags of 1686, the Andros flag of 
New England, the flag of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusett’s Bay, the Pine 
Tree flag which floated in the siege of 
Louisburg, the many patriot flags of 
the Revolution, and, better than all, 

the first American flag. With these 
were escutcheons bearing the coats of 


|arms (such as hung in the church 


prior to the Revolution) of great men 
who worshiped there — governors, 
bishops and naval captains. From 
the old pulpit, erected in 1717, hung 
the same royal escutcheon ‘which 
graced the Province House in the 
days of the colonial governors; and 
portraits of these departed great men 
look down upon the same old, square, 
high-backed pews in which they sat 
when they worshiped God within 
these walls, and ruled New England 
by the authority of old England’s 
Crown. 

Such a gathering as met beneath 
these mementoes, and such an anni- 
versary as they celebrated, has sel- 
dom been paralleled in these United 
States. What wonder that faces and 
forms bearing the imprint of age and 
crowned with aureoles of white locks 
were in the ascendency! There were 
white-haired, tottering, old men 
whose erandsires had worshiped 
here, and -whose first thoughts of a 
Supreme Being were connected with 
this house where their parents 
brought them as little children; and 
beside them were their children and 
grandchildren, striving also to fol- 
low in the Master’s footsteps. 

To honor the occasion and the 
place came governors, poets and 
scholars, as well as divines from sis- 
ter churches—men whose names and 
deeds are known the world over. It 
was a pleasant commentary upon the 


celebration — men whose _ prede- 
cessors would have deemed it al- 
most a personal pollution to enter the 
building in its early days, and who, 
had they entered, would not have 


praise of the Saviour of all men. 

The organ, whose keys had re- 
sponded to the magic touch of Han- 
del, almost a century and a half ago, 
pealed out the opening voluntary, 
and the venerable, white-haired Will- 
iam Minot welcomed the assembly in 
appropriate words. Psalms were 
read, and the prayer of Solomon at 
the destruction of the temple, and 
then Rev. Frederick Augustus Far- 
ley, D.D., included the Queen in an 
earnest petition for the future pros- 
perity of the old chapel. Kev. 
ry W. Foote, who was installed as 
rector in December, 1861, gave anin- 
teresting sketch of the upgrowths of 
the society from its first start, clos- 
ing with most tenderly spoken refer- 
ence to the time when up the aisles 
were borne the young men of the 
church who had been shot down in 
the streets of Baltimore when on their 
way to join the army at the capital 
of the United States—the first blood 
shed by volunteers in the civil war. 

Governor Robinson made a schol- 
arly address, in which was embodied 
an eloquent expression of gn earnest 
wish that the lessons of the past 
might be heeded by the present and 
future, and that those within the do- 
main of public duty might practice 
the precepts of the church, because 
thereby would liberty and justice be 
perpetuated in this land. 

The other orators were Rev. George 
Edward Ellig, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society; Rev. George A. Gordon, 
minister of the Old South church; 
Charles William Elliott, LL.D., Pres- 
ident of Harvard University;. Rev. 
John Hopkins Morrison, D.D.; Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, who closed 
his address with a poem written for 
the occasion; Rev. Andrew Preston 
Peabody; D.D., of Harvard Universi- 
ty; Rev. Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, also of Harvard, and Rev) 
Phillip Brooks, D.D. Among them) 
like a diamond in a setting of gold 
and pearls and rubies, were the im- 
passioned, earnest words of this 
great, manly pastor of Trinity, who 
is so great that he can refuse an in- 
crease of salary and a bishopric. | 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
enial-faced, silver-haired “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,” was a liberal 
contributor to the exercises, reading 
one poem and furnishing for the 
choir another, both prepared special- 
ly for this feast of good things. 

The music throughout was very 
fine, some of it grand. The crown- 
ing piece was Handel’s anthem— 

**Their bodies are buried in peace, — 

But their names liveth evermore.’ 
The benediction was enaaiiied by 
Rey. John Cordner, LL.D. Then 
the audience, which had sat through 
nearly four hours, went slowly out, 
as though loth to leave the place. 
Many lingered with salutations and 
greetings and pleasant words, evi- 
dently desiring to prolong commu- 
nion with the sweet spirit of the oc- 
casion. It was a notable gathering 
of notable men and women in a place 
grand for its associations, and not 
one present but was glad to have 


_ — 


From present indications there will 
be fully 20,000 boxes shipped from 
Micanopy this season, which would 
make between one-third and one-half 
acrop. This would indicate that we 
were not entirely frozen out last win- 
ter. With an ordinary season we can 
count on 80,000 boxes of oranges be- 
ing shipped. from Micanopy next sea- 
son, the groves being in a fine condi- 
tion to bear a monster crop next sea- 


| son.—Micanopy Gazette (Florida).. 


Within. 


stormy past that ministers of other 
sects met here to assist in this 


been allowed to utter one word in. 


Hen- | 


GEN. 4: 3-16. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


Golden Text. —‘‘Am I my brother's 
keeper?” (Gen. iv: 9.) 


Very early in the history of our 
race we find the habit of bringing 
offerings to God. This must have 
been taught by the Creator, and was 
not merely a natural impulse of a de- 
vout spirit; for Cain’s offering could 
only have been made in obedience to 
a command, and with the hope of 
some personal advantage. It was in- 
tended as a part of our religious edu- 
cation that we offer gifts to God. 
This cultivates in us the same spirit 
of generous self-denial that brought 
the great gift from heaven to men. 
Perhaps we fail to cultivate the same 
spirit in our Sabbath-school children 
when, around the Christmas tree, we 
teach them only to receive, and not 
to give. In some way Cain did not 
well when he brought his offering. 
Perhaps he brought it unwillingly, 
and because he thought he must. 
Perhaps he thought that all is lost 
which is given to the Lord, and, be- 
ing an elder brother to J udas, he 
asked himself, ‘‘To what purpose is 
this waste?” Whatever the cause may 
have been, there was a difference be- 
tween the gift of the two brothers, 
and God saw it. In some visible 
way the divine disapproval was man- 
ifested. If Cain had been trying 
some experiment in mechanics or in 
chemistry, and had failed, while his 
brother succeeded, a natural inquiry 
would have been, ‘‘ What is wrong?” 
‘‘How can I do better?” But sin had 
disordered the moral nature. It now 
was naturalto be angry and envious 
and jealous. With no repentance or 
effort to do better, jealousy led to 
murder, and this brought on a false- 
hood to God, ‘‘I know not,” and an 
irreverent, insolent question, ‘‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” One sin op- 
ened to the way for all the others. 
A man with only one sin cannot be 
found. God’s forbearance and kind- 
ness, even to a very wicked man, is 
manifested here. He talked with 
Cain as a kind father to an erring 
boy. He seems to say the fault is all 
your own. Do well, and you, too, 
will be accepted. He smooths the 
way for repentance and improvement. 
It was persisting in sin that put Cain 
beyond the reach of God’s mercy. 


These events seem to have taken 
place not long before the birth of 
Seth, when Adam was 130 years of 
age. By assuming, as if true, some 
things that are not in the Bible, some 
have found difficulty with this ac- 
count. Only Cain and Abel are men- 
tioned as the posterity of Adam dur- 
ing all these years, because of their 
connection with the first murder. 
We are not told how many children 


were born before them, or how many | 


came after them; nor are we told of 
the birth of any females. If the Bi- 
ble contained a catalogue of the hu- 
man race, or a register of births for 
the first few centuries, it would bea 
much larger book than most people 
would have time to read. 


When Cain went with his wife to 
the land of Nod, they might have 
been the only inhabitants at first. 
He might have taken a colony with 
him, or his children might have been 
old ‘enough to settle around him. 
His city might have been like some 
California cities—a place of vast pos- 
sibuities, but few inhabitants. There 
18 nothing unreasonable or unscript- 
ural in supposing the race of man 
had increased to several thousand in 
more than a century and a quarter, 
especially as men had no need to 
wait until they had a sufficient bank 
account to enable them to support 
families in suitable style. One must 
have a great hunger for biblical diffi- 
culties to find any in the account ad fe 
Cain’s banishment and emigration. 


A far more practical lesson to be 
learned from this account is the light 
in which God regards the forms of 
religious service. He originated the 
forms and taught them to mankind. 
Cain and Abel observed the forms 
with all outward propriety. But, 
while the hand of Cain brought the 
offering, the heart was capable of en- 
vy and murder. 
make the offering acceptable if the 
heart did not give God the glory. 
In vain may one join the church, 


“partake of the sacrament, receive the 


rites and observe the forms of wor- 
ship, unless the soul is first joined 
to Christ by faith, love and obedience. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 


| be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 


SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD T+ ACHEES’ BI- 
BLES 


MIKADO CASHMERE 


Is now seen as upholstery in Some of the re- 
cently received goods at the warerooms of the 


California Furniture Company, 220-226 Bush | —— 


street. 
stylish. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 


It is a decided novelty, and very 


| or send to, THE Pactric. 


Publishers’ 


No forms could | 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


ESTATE OF CHARLES H. FRENCH, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned 
administrator of the estate of Charles H. 
French, deceased, to the creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against, the said de- 
ceased, to exhibit them with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the first 
publication of this notice, to the said admin- 
istrator, at the office of R. Thompson, at 
No. 76 Montgomery Block, in the city and 
county of San Francisco, the same being his 
place for the transaction of the business of 
the said estate, in the city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California. 

SYLVESTER MERRILL, 

Administrator of the Estate of Charles H. 
French, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, Dec. 14, 1886. 


WINDSOR FOLDING BED 


Has been found so successful that it is al- 
most impossible to supply the demand at the 
warerooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, 220 to 226 Bush street. 


For fifteen years I was annoyed with se- 
vere pain in my head and discharges into my 
throat from catarrh. My sense of smell was 
much impaired. By the use of Ely’s Cream 
Balm I have overcome these troubles.—J. B. 
Case, St. Denis Hotel, Broadway, New York. 

In answer to your questions about the 
Cream Balm, would say that I used it for 
cold in the head with very beneficial results. 
I have kept it on hand for nearly two years. 
—F. A. Reynolds, Riverside, Cal. 


Learn the truth about Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. It softens the cough, 
relieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of 
mucous, tones the lungs and the membranes 
of the throat, and restores to the organs of 
respiration their natural strength and vigor. 
75c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,256 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Handsome odd pieces for parlors, with new 
material, are seen at the warerooms of the 
California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street. They are beautiful in effect, 
and help to fit up a room very nicely. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not a liquid ora snuff. 50c. 


Where to Buy 


Music Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


a Leads the World, down to the small os 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 
NO FANOY PRICES! 


EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK | 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘“‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


The Best Place To met 


FOR A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY. 


SMALL STORE. FINE INSTRUMENTS 
EXPENSE. « TONE, 
PRICE. FINISH. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


You are inyited to test and compare before 
buying. 


PIANOS to RENT | ORGANS for SALE 


J. T. BOWERS & SON, 


719 Market St., San Francisco. 


OS" Next door to Bancroft’s new building. 


ee 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 


cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


KNABE 


PIA! ANOFORTES. 
fone Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


NABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Our Readers 


Should send for acopy of the Home Orncte, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles 


| Sent free to any address, on application. 


CLASS RECORDS. 


Our Record. 
Hoyt’s Record, 


Simmons Sécord, | 


Presbyterian Roard of Publication Recond. 


Head’s Practical Record, 


per dozen, $ 60 
per dozen, «72 
- per dozen, 75 
per dozen, I 50 
per dozen, I 50 


Ward & Drummond's Bible Class Roll Book, Be: dozen, 3 60 
And others. 


Head’s Practical - 

Eiler’s International Record, - 
Tomlinson’s, 
Meig’s Record, 28 classes, = - 


Record, 62 Classes. 


And others. 


“WBECRETARIES R RECORDS. 
Dr. Wooden’s Record, 


LIBRARY RECORDS. 


Tomlinson’s Records, - 
Peloubet’s Records, 


And others. 


each 60 

- - each 1 

- - -  €aéh co 
- - each I oo 

- E125 

- each, $1 oo 

- - each; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ward’s Improved Sunday-school Money Envelope, 


lined with linen, for one year, 
Library Cards, - 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems fou 1887, - 
Ten Commandments, Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ 
44%x7 inches, - 
Year Book for Texts of - 
“The Beatitudes” (for responsive readings in the 
Sabbath-school), beautifully printed in colors, 


Creed, on heavy cards, 


per dozen, 50 


per 100, 75 
per 100, 200 


per 100, I 50 
per 100, 5 


on heavy muslin, size 36x72 inches, price - - I OO 


‘The Ten Commandments (new edition), printed 


on heavy muslin, in clear, bold type, size 72x96 


inches, eyeletted, ready for hanging, price - : 


2 50 


The Lord's Prayer, printed on heavy muslin, 


clear, bold type, size 29x42 inches, price _ ea 


I OO 


Prang’s Reward Cards, Ward & Drummond’s Reward Cards, 


and others in variety. 


TEACHERS’ 


HELPS. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Series of Les- 


sons for 1887 _ - - - $I 25 
| Sermons by the Monday Stub: - of 
The Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, net (see price Lith, 

Parker’s People’s Bible, Vol. I, Genesis and Exodus -_ I 50 

Notes on Genesis, by C. H. M. , cloth - lik 75 

Westminster Bible Dictionary - 

Tage Before Moses, by J. M. Gibson, D. D. ve £25 
And others. 


DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


Way. BRIER az SOklh , 


Importers, Booksellers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
SABBATH-SCHOOL AND CHURCH SUPPLIES. 


Geary 


~ 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


SEEDS 


PLANTS 


ORNAMENTALTREES GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE, without first writing 


for our valuable FREE Catalogue, the | 2{ LARGE GREENHOUSES 
BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New and| 33d YE AR. 


700 ACRES. 


Cheleest THE STORRS & HARRISON co. 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SULTS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


Il Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


SEEDS! 


Alfalfa, Onion 8 Sete, 
Grass, Clover, Vegetable 
| And | Flower Seeds. 


Send for large, illustrated, descriptive and 
priced Calalogue, mailed free. 


E. J. BOWEN, 
Seed Merchant, 
815 and 817 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Special Offer 
TO AGENTS. 


I will shipyin localities 
where, as yet, I have ro Bae 
agent one sample No. 2 iam 

‘* New Becker’? Washerg 
and ‘‘Empire” Wringer, = 
at WHOLESALE prices. 

E. W. MELVIN, Prop. 


Orricz: 806 J 8t., P. O. Box 312. 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Ete, 
Grape Vines, | 
Mulberry and Grape 


OS™ Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 


| arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. | 


Over 6, 000,000 PEOPLEUSE 


SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY & CO. 
are admitted to be the 
LARGEST SEEDSMEN 


in the world. 


D. M. FERRY & CO's 
Illustrated, 
criptive & Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 
For 1887 
will be mailed 
FREE to all 
4 and 
season’s 
customers 
without or- 
dering it. 
Invaluableto 
aw all, £very per- 
; gon using Gar- 
den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
0. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 
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